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ARMORIAL BEARINGS. 


HERALDRY is out of fashion asa science. Not that 
the world has really grown too old and too wise to 
care any longer for the toys that amused its nonage, 
but that modes change, and we none of us possess the 
capacity for serious trifling that distinguished our 
ancestors of the middle ages. So it is, that the idols 
of the past become the playthings of the present, and 
perhaps will be the laughing-stocks of the future. 
Even now, though gaudy blazons blush on the panels 
of thousands of carriages, though crests glimmer upon 
tea-spoons and livery buttons, and though letters are 
still sealed with escutcheons more or less superb and 
authentic, few care one straw for the royal study 
itself. We Britons of to-day are an inquiring race: 
we force our way deep into Polar ice and African 
deserts, we puzzle out cunciform inscriptions, and 
analyse the sunbeams; but how many of us know, or 
wish to know, that in matters heraldic we are subject 
to the authority of four kings-at-arms-—Garter, Claren- 
cieux, Norroy, and Bath; of six heralds, who bear the 
names of as many ancient towns; and of four pur- 
suivants, Rouge Dragon, Portcullis, Blue Mantle, 
Rouge Croix. Pretty names and fanciful are these, 
but who cares for pursuivant or herald now-a-days ? 
Alas! the stationer who ‘ finds arms’ for half-a-crown 
has utterly undersold the grand old College which 
Richard III. incorporated. England has carried free- 
trade even into the market where gules and sable, 
wyverns and griffins, are the wares on sale, and every 
one assumes the right to annex quarterings according 
to his good pleasure. When a once mighty institu- 
tion has fallen into contempt, be sure it must have 
abused its power in the days of its strength. Heraldry 
offers a case in point. Let us go back a few hundred 
years, and behold it at its brightest and its best. 
During the feudal wars of the stormy middle ages, 
a want was felt for messengers whose persons should 
be safe, and who could carry cartels of defiance or 
surrender, terms of peace, and communications in 
general, between hostile armies. This want the 
heralds, and the heralds alone, were able to supply. 
Flags of truce—a comparatively modern device—did 
not meet with the respect which is allotted to them 
by the rules of civilised warfare; the minstrel was 
partially sacred, the priest wholly so, but neither 
appeared capable of competently representing the 
dignity of his sovereign. It was very well for 
Blondel to roam over Europe, singing to his own 
guitar accompaniment, O Richard! O mon roi! 
until he discovered the prison of his king, accord- 
ing to that delightful myth which we still love to 
believe in; but Richard would have hesitated to 


intrust Blondel with his defiance to Philip of France. 
It was well that demure monastic scholars, with a 
bishopric in prospect, should amble leisurely across 
Europe, to bandy Latin with Roman officials, and 
settle their sovereign’s outstanding business with his 
Holiness the Pope. But another kind of Ganymede 
was required to carry a verbal ultimatum, or a bold 
declaration of war—one who should unite the knight's 
gallant bearing with the sanctity of a venerated 
profession—one who could look upon the face of a 
wrathful king, and venture to speak unwonted and 
unwelcome truth to him. Such was the herald of old. 
It was required from him that he should worthily 
present, among enemies, the dignity of his prince ; 
and for this it was necessary that he should be of a 
goodly presence, clad and decorated with prodigal 
pomp, and that his train of attendants should be in 
all respects richly and gallantly appointed; with all 
that bravery of tabard and banner, of hood, and 
chain, and mantle, of housings and party-coloured 
garniture for horse and man, which old Froissart 
chronicles so lovingly. Garter and Montjoye not 
seldom outblazed the ceremonial attire of the 
monarchs whom they served. 

It is not pretended, however, that the herald was, 
in this sense, a medieval invention. The Greeks and 
Romans, the wild nations of Arabia, the wilder 
tribes of the American pine-forest, equally possessed 
a sacred order of messengers, though in most cases 
the immunity was but of a temporary character. 
That the herald’s privilege was very early recognised 
in Western Europe, we have evidence enough, if 
only derived from the royal needle of Queen Matilda 
and those of her Norman demoiselles Vhonneur. In the 
Bayeux tapestry, that invaluable sampler of history, 
the herald finds his place and his label, and stands, 
breathless but confident, before the rude throne of a 
foreign and angry prince. Eight hundred years ago, 
the herald was probably a mere messenger, whose 
journeys were for the most part performed on foot, 
and whose peculiar dress, as well as the white wand 
he bore, procured him a free passage everywhere. 
It is not likely that the herald of the tenth or 
eleventh century had any pretensions to learning or 
to a scientific acquaintance with armorial bearings. 
The little knowledge of the period was all in clerical 
keeping ; monks alone were capable of tracing a pedi- 
gree, of drawing out a charter, or of limning in the 
gaudy colours used for illuminating missals, the embla- 
zoned devices of the lay-patrons of their community. 
The minstrels of the time were accustomed to chant 
the genealogy and glorious deeds of great men; if 
they had scanty book-lore, they made up for it by 


retentive memories and facile invention; and a 
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nobleman who was liberal of his ale and beef, his white 
bread and white money, had seldom reason to com- 
plain that the gleemen were niggardly in their praises. 
Heraldry, in the sense in which we commonly define 
it, was at the mercy of monk and minstrel. But, 
indeed, the whole science was a chaos. Badges of 
chivalric or feudal distinction existed, but they were 
often arbitrary and personal, though occasionally the 
same emblem was long continued by a noble family. 
The Saxon Earls of Mercia, for instance, bore on their 
shields and banners an eagle displayed; but the 
caprice of individual warriors was under little or no 
restraint, even for centuries after the Norman Con- 
quest. One knight fancied a lion for his crest, another 
painted a swan upon his shield ; sons assumed bearings 
utterly foreign to those of their father, and often it 
happened that a gentleman metamorphosed his sym- 
bolic birds into beasts, or beasts into birds, twice or 
thrice during his lifetime. Great confusion was the 
natural result, and the chief use of heraldry, as a key 
to history, was materially vitiated by such frequent 
acts of caprice. 

It was not until the Plantagenets had been for 
some time on the throne, that the ‘ nobil and gentil 
scyaunce’ began to take form and shape. There 
was no English roll of arms anterior to that taken 
in the reign of Henry III, although already the 
German heralds had become famous in Europe, and, 
a little later, those of France gave laws to the crude 
and imperfect system. The terms of heraldry were 
adopted throughout Europe with wonderful unanimity, 
but the laws have never been exactly similar. English 
rules vary from those of France ; Spanish canons are 
not identical with those of Austria ; but the principles 
are the same. The origin of all arms is evidently to 
be traced from the necessity of badges to distinguish 
one leader from another. Knights in complete mail, 
and with closed visors, could not have been known 
by friend or foe, but for the crest on the helmet and 
the badge upon the shield. To these were afterwards 
added the wreath which encircled the helmet, and 
was of the family colours, or of those peculiar to the 
wearer; and, later still, the scarf and the surcoat. 
Nor was it the chief alone to whom a conspicuous 
emblem was convenient. The vassals and mercenary 
men-at-arms of a baron wore that baron’s colours and 
badge in lieu of a modern uniform, using his name or 
motto for a war-cry; while on the banner of the troop, 
the arms of its feudal superior were painted or embroi- 
dered. It soon became evident that hereditary 
emblems were at once more widely known and more 
respected than those which had been assumed in 
accordance to the mere whim of the possessor. And 
by this time the herald was more than a mere runner; 
he had acquired some share of that learning hereto- 
fore a monkish monopoly; he was daily increasing 
in T ages and consideration, and the Edwards, espe- 
c , delighted to load him with emoluments, and 
to clothe him with delegated authority. Heralds were 
organised into a regular hierarchy, with gradual pro- 
motion, and duties carefully meted out. In addition 
to bearing cartels and messages, it was now the duty 
of the herald to precede his liege lord in all proces- 
sions and pageants ; to proclaim his titles, rank, and 
grandeur ; to vaunt the splendours of his genealogy, 


and to glorify his valour, power, and generosity. A | and 


dress and a sonorous voice thus became 
adjuncts of the herald’s occupation, and to these he 
was to add the skill of a painter, and the tact of a 
master of the ceremonies. 
Scrolls and banners, the limning of shield and 
crest on fair white vellum, the designing of those 


rich coats destined to be worked by fair fingers on 
standards and surcoats, claimed the herald’s care. 
To him was committed the marshalling and arrange- 
ment of tournaments, of triump entries, of 
wagers of battle, of banquets, funerals, and —- 
It was for him to explain in the tilting-field the 
nicest points of the etiquette which governed ay 
sports, and on him devolved the still more delicate tas 
of settling precedence at feasts and in processions. 
For this, it was necessary that the herald should 
possess a glib tongue and a powerful memory ; 
that he should recollect the pedigree of every 
man of rank, with its flaws and salient points; 
should have the history and rent-roll of each noble 
family at his finger-ends, and should, moreover, 
unite the rare gifts of command and conciliation. By 
this enumeration of duties, we may see that the 
herald’s office was no sinecure. But he had need of 
other talents than those of tact and unerring recollec- 
tion : it was his business to invent those allegorical 
coats of arms in which the sovereigns of the four- 
teenth and fifteenth centuries delighted, and which, 
under the guise of heraldic adornments, related their 
histories and boasted of their triumphs. A herald was 
not considered, like a poet, to be born fit for office ; 
he had a long apprenticeship to serve. He began as 
a mere foot-runner—the king’s messengers of the 
middle ages bearing scanty resemblance to the fashion- 
ably attired gentlemen who now-a-days hurry across 
Europe by express train with the bags of the Foreign 
Office. Seven years of diligent running caused 
the courier to be promoted to the saddle; hence- 
forth, and for another seven years, he bore his king’s 
missives on horseback, under the more imposing 
style of chevalier-at-arms. He rose, afterwards, 
from a mere apprentice to a freeman of the guild. 
Pursuivant, herald, king-at-arms, into each of these 
offices he was solemnly inducted by his sovereign, 
who crowned and invested him with his own royal 
hand, and with many quaint ceremonies. Highest 
of all were the kings-at-arms, in velvet tabards, 
blazing with the arms of the prince on back and 
breast, gilded collars of SS around their stately necks, 
and strawberry-leaved coronets of virgin gold upon 
their dignified heads. Their emoluments were great : 
at every feast, tournament, or pageant, their cry of 
‘Largesse !’ was answered by showers of gold and silver 
from monarch, knights, and spectators. Ki 
delighted to honour, not only their own heralds, but 
those of their allies and enemies ; and to bid Montjoye 
drink from a golden cup, and keep it as a souvenir—or 
to fling a massive carcanet around Garter’s neck, 
before a hundred applauding spectators, were common 
freaks of the capricious majesties of England and of 
France. Of course, the first-fruits of the rich harvest 
fell to the share of the kings-at-arms; they it was 
who feasted royally at kingly boards, and lined their 
purses with the product of kingly generosity. The 
subordinates had to look for other patrons, and luckily 
for them, the greater nobles thought it becoming to 
their dignity to maintain a household herald, along 
with their minstrels, chaplains, and clerks. The lesser 
barons, unable to indulge in so costly a luxury as a 
herald, were fond of retaining at least a pursuivant in 
their pay, at once as a safe messenger, an appendage 
to their rank, and a chronicler of their ancestral 
honours. Prior to the Wars of the Roses—which put 
an end to this particular exhibition of feudal pomp, 
and forced the heralds to renounce pensions and 
largesse, and to live by fees—visitations had com- 
menced ; progresses through the counties to regi 
examine the arms of the gentry, which, of 
course, were gold-mines to the heralds and the kings- 
at-arms. 

But a great change was at hand. Chivalry was 
decaying, wealth increasing, and commerce spreading. 
For the time, coats of arms became matters 
of bargain, while on the continent, titles and letters 
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of nobility were sold daily by money-loving min- 
isters of state. Hitherto, ~ had been — bd 
e, or by direct t of the sovereign. e 
hing wunaiied a humble soldier with a knight's 
fee in land and a knight’s gold spurs, the heralds had 
been accustomed to devise him a coat. But presently 
came Commerce, in the form of some thriving citizen 
of Cheape or Cripplegate, and jingling down a glitter- 
ing shower of broad pieces on the tables of Heralds’ 
College, demanded an equivalent. It was not to be 
expected that such a Danaé as the learned corporation 
could be coy to such a shower ; indeed, the connection 
of heraldry with chivalry had always been of a mer- 
cenary character ; the men of tabards had been ever 
a set of flattering bawlers, hymning the praise of the 
powerful, and vociferating for payment. No wonder 
that demand created supply, and that the heralds set 
to work to accommodate their customers. And be it 
remarked, that whereas at first armorial bearings were 
no proof of nobility, but merely its invariable adjunct, 
by the time of the later Tudor monarchs they had 
become the indispensable test of high birth. They 
marked the broad gulf between the ‘ crestless yeoman’ 
and the esquire. It was necessary that a gentleman 
should bo elite to write himself Armigero, like Master 
Shallow, J.P. And the heralds and lovers of heral 
took advantage of the printing-press to put fort 
some of the most outrageous boasts and extravagant 
doctrines ever published on any subject. Heraldry 
was puffed into unnatural proportions, like the frog in 
the fable; it was exalted over all sciences and studies ; 
its most fantastic rules were called sacred mysteries ; 
its most trivial terms were regarded as hieroglyphs of 
deep and vital import. Nay, it was made a religion, 
and religion was interwoven with it. Abraham, 
Moses, St Paul, and personages still more sacred in 
the Old and New Testaments, were authoritatively 
pronounced to have been ‘ gentlemen of blood and 
coat-armour.’ Crests and quarterings were assigned, 
not only to the patriarchs, but to the apostles also. 
It would be impossible, without giving offence, to 
reproduce the wonderful farrago of pompous absurdity 
by means of which men strove to blend Christianity 
with their favoured science, and to lend what they 
deemed the authority of the latter to the sanctity 
of the former. It must be remembered that the 
heralds’ heads were turned by the extravagant 
esteem in which they had for centuries been held. 
Kings and queens studied their rules with profound 
attention; great nobles and ladies, who were quite 
unable to spell, and could scarcely scrawl their names 
on charter or muniment, were well versed in hawking, 
hunting, and the blazoning of arms. Even the most 
py and ignorant esquire had a fair smattering of 
eraldry, the very root and groundwork of gentle edu- 
cation. So it came to pass that when the nation grew 
richer and more erudite, every rich trader who turned 
his crowns into land hurried to ask the heralds for a 
grant of arms. They had a monopoly, those pompous 
arters and Norroys—for fancy stationers were as yet 
unheard of ; but, to do them justice, they did not very 
much abuse it. Their fees were high, but they drew 
coats well and simply—a great point in the eyes 
of a connoisseur; and though. a ship or a weaver’s 
beam had to be charged on the shield, instead of 
the lions with horrent mane and grinning jaws, the 
flame-breathing dragons and bloody poniards of the 
bygone warriors, the effect of the whole was neat and 
est. 


It has been left to later times to bespatter a coat 
with that rainbow collection of cockatrices, bee-hives, 
griffins, carving-knives, and two-necked swans, in 
gules, or, sable, vert, azure, purpure, and murrey, 
which we now admire on the panels of so many car- 
riages. From the Reformation to the French Revolu- 
tion, what with civil war and high treason, what with 
extravagance, and what with natural decay, so many 
families disappeared, and so many new ones rose, alien 


Pasi, on their ashes, that the heralds drove a 
risk trade. But by the reign of Anne, they were 
obliged to lower their tariff, and to divide their sove- 
reignty in a measure with the coach-painter. The 
last visitation of the kings-at-arms was that of the 
famous Dugdale, Garter King, at the close of the reign 
of Charles II., and from that time no herald has filled 
the same authoritative position. 

The art has had its enemies as well as its friends. 
The Puritans demolished nearly as many carved 
escutcheons as they did stained church-windows. 
But their enmity was trifling compared with the 
fury with which in France the revolutionary spirit 
of 1789 broke upon the old institutions of feudal 
vanity. Arms were prohibited by statute, and 
were destroyed by the mob wherever they could 
be reached. The French soldiery carried out the work 
of the French populace, and waged war in Spain, Italy, 
Flanders, against every sign of aristocratic pretension. 
In 1848, the mob of Paris again gratified their love of 
equality by a crusade against armorial bearings. But 
human passions are short-lived, and self-love is more 
enduring than the rest of her sisterhood. In France, 
in Belgium, everywhere, you find the coach-painter 
and the seal-engraver flourishing as of old, and toiling 
at countless quarters and coronets. Vienna is, how- 
ever, the great arbiter of continental heraldry, the chief 
authority on all the important rules that govern the 
art, insomuch that Viennese heralds consider no coat 
to be accurately drawn that is emblazoned elsewhere. 

Out of Europe, the science can scarcely be said to 
exist. The Moors of Spain excelled in it, and loved it 
as they loved all learning and chivalry, but when they 
were driven back to Africa, they speedily forgot their 
refinement. Curiously enough, the Aztecs of Mexico 
were found by Cortes to possess regular coats of arms, 
gaily embroidered on their surcoats, banners, and 
shields ; and in the tattooing of South Sea savages, 
and the blue totem indelibly marked on the bare bosom 
of a North American Indian, may be traced some 
analogy to the ‘ nobil and gentil scyaunce.’ 

Many English rules, as before mentioned, differ 
radically from those in force upon the continent. The 
use of quarterings is quite distinct, while the crests 
employed in these islands to replace the coronet which 
surmounts a foreign coat, are with difficulty under- 
stood abroad. Coat-armour, borne by right of descent 
or legal grant, constitutes nobility, in the foreign 
acceptation of the term, though English law limits 
the distinction of nobility to the peerage and their 
immediate descendants. No foreigner comprehends 
all this finessing. If you are a patrician, says he, you 
should bear a coronet, and be count or baron, or, at the 
least, a chevalier; if not, you have no business with 
arms at all. So he shrugs up his shoulders at Mr Bull, 
and gives him up as a hopeless riddle. But Mr Bull 
is used to an isolated position in other than a geo; 
phical sense. On account of sea and religion, of lan- 

age and customs, he has long been sent to Coventry 

y the other members of the European family, and he 
takes the deprivation lightly. He is rich, and loves 
his own way. Nor, in spite of all the ridicule and 
abuse that have been poured on it—in spite of keen 
democratic wit and downright abuse—does Mr Bull 
choose utterly to renounce the old heraldic toys that 
his forefathers cherished so tenderly. He uses them, 
he sneers at them, he scarcely knows whether he has 
in his heart more contempt or affection for them, but 
he will not give them up. Writers may flout them, 
orators denounce them, philosophers pick holes in 
them, but still John likes to retain his glowing 
carriage-door, his neatly engraved spoons, his ele- 
t hall-chairs, his snug hatchment, his signet, or 

is embossed envelopes. 

Respectability once was defined to be the keeping 
a gigs more accurately, it may be said to consist in 
da <p little in the motley sea of gules, argent, 
azure. Half-a-crown is a small charge for what must 
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be, to many, an actual and lasting pleasure. A few 
still go to the College, and pay their forty guineas in 
the da orthodox style. But, as Cicero said of the 

it must be difficult for two heralds to look 
in each other’s faces now-a-days, and preserve their 
gravity. 


THE LANDSEER OF LITERATURE. 


Tue man who has read Rab and his Friends without 
loving them, must be either very stupid or very 
wicked. We had almost said, without loving the man 
who wrote of them; for Dr John Brown possesses 
that. rare quality of an author which compels his 
readers, in their exceeding sympathy with his writings, 
to yearn towards himself. hat a great-hearted, 
genial, glorious old gentleman this must be, a 
every one who took the first Hore Subsecive into hi 
hand ; and here he is again, one is glad to see, with 
a second series, and as grimly jolly as ever! He may 
possibly—for the present writer, unhappily for him- 
self, has not his acquaintance—be a rigid medical body, 
who snubs his juniors, and is always dreading to lose 
foothold of his personal dignity; but this does not 
seem in the least probable. We can as easily fancy Mr 
Dickens to be a morose and miserly person, like his 
own (unregenerate) Scrooge ; or Mr Anthony Trollope 
in a prebendal stall ; or Mr Charles Lever an attorney. 
No: if the author of ‘Our Dogs’ in this new volume * 
be anything but a kindly catholic soul, he must 
ind be a Jesuit of the first-water, and able to 
hoodwink the entire Protestant Alliance. 

It is, however, one of the characteristics of this 
lovable sort of writer, to have plenty of faults; to be 
by no means too bright and good for human nature’s 
daily food ; to have lots of unaccommodating nodosi- 
ties about him, and splinters that are against the 
hand of every man; and Dr Brown is no exception to 
this rule. There is quite a cactus-hedge of old-world 
prejudices around the pleasant garden of his mind, 
although, when it is once surmounted, one easily 
forgets among the fruits and flowers what one has 
dikes in getting through it. He is a pagan suckled 
in a creed outworn, in many respects. e thinks the 
‘witnessing intense energy in action, as exemplified 
in a dog-fight, to be edifying to the youthful mind. 
He is impatient of novelties, and can see nothing 
whatever to admire in Mr Bailey’s Festus. Numbers 
of his friends assure him, that here he is mistaken ; he 
himself confesses that it is even possible this may be 
the case, but immediately afterwards reiterates his 
former conviction ; precisely like some old gentleman 
at dessert-time, who, after acknowledging against his 
will the superior advantages of railways, and being 
thoroughly put to silence upon the subject as a matter 
of argument, will exclaim, as he shoves his chair back, 
and rises to join the ladies in the drawing-room, that 
‘there is nothing like the old stage-coach, sir, after 
all, you may take my word for it.’ Deeply and finely 
humorous, too, as our author really is, he stoops now 
and then to the merest Joe Millerisms—complicated 
italicised jests, entirely unworthy of him, as when he 
describes the finding of his terrier, Dick, under the 
title ‘Dick Mihi, or Cur Why, under an erroneous 
impression that it is a good heading for a chapter. 
Moreover, a considerable portion of his book will be to 
all but Scotchmen foolishness ; consisting, as it does, 
of e rated praise of very worthy persons of that 
nation, but whose reputation is by no means Euro 
Hugh Miller is described as ‘standing beside Burns, 
and Scott, and Carlyle ;’ and there is a and a half 
devoted to the personal appearance of Dr Chalmers. 
These matters, however, are but as motes in the sun- 
beam, after all. If Dr John Brown prefers to tell his 
charming tales like a privileged person among a com- 
pany of young people, there is no such great harm ; 
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we are glad enough to stand at his knee, and listen to 
him. ore Subsecive, indeed! we would that man 
an author's Hore Studiosissima were half as w 
employed. We are generally rather apt to distrust 
this description of literature: lucubrations ostenta- 
tiously dec: to have been ‘thrown off’ after pro- 
fessional hours, in the intervals of business, between 
shower-bath and shaving-time, and so on, commonly 
bear within them the most unmistakable proof of 
solicitude and pains: but Dr Brown’s volume is really 
what it pretends to be—something written in the 
precious parings of the time of a well-occupied gentle- 
man, who is a healer of men, as well as an assessor 
of a university. He adorns most things he touches, 
but he es cially adorns dogs. 

What dseer is upon canvas, that Dr John 
Brown is upon paper. The canine family was never 
before so well represented in literature. A great 
living genius has recently devoted a chapter to 
town dogs—combining both wit and humour, and 
exhibiting, as usual, most marvellous faculties of 
observation ; but it is made evident that the dogs are 
a secondary consideration with him; he more than 
once betrays that he has left his proper beat—which 
is the watching of the human—to turn his bull’s-eye 
upon the animal creation, and he is glad to revert to 
his own fellow-creatures when opportunity offers. 
Now, Dr John Brown is never tempted into such a 
base desertion as this. He could supply a whole 
Parlour Library with biographies and ana of dogs of 
his own personal acquaintance, were the a yet 
ripe for the reception of so comprehensive a work. 

* We—the Sine qué non, the Duchess, the Sputchard, 
the Dutchard, the Ricapicticapic, Oz and Oz, the 
Maid of Lorn, and myself—left Crieff some fifteen years 
ago, on a bright September morning, soon after day- 
break, in a gig.’ 

Five of these individuals are but one many-titled 
terrier, and the chapter is more devoted to her than 
all the rest of the company. The Duchess is ‘away 
after a cat up a back entry, doing a chance stroke of 
business ;’ or ‘is engaged in minor matters close at 
hand, catching and eating several large flies and 
humble bees ;’ or the doctor, upon the occasion of a 
startling phenomenon, hears her ‘give a cry of fear, 
and on turning round, there was she with as much as 
she had of tail between her legs, where I never saw it 
before, and her small grace making down to the river, 
a hairy hurricane.’ The cook asks what shall be dressed 
for dinner, and this is the reply: ‘I would like a 
mutton-chop, but then, you know, Duchie likes minced 
veal better. 

Again, Grub, ‘the mugger’s(!) dog, grave, with 
deep-set melancholy eyes, as of some nobleman in dis- 
guise (say the Master of Ravenswood), had a great look 
of the Right Honourable Edward Ellice, and had 
much of his energy and wecht.’ 

The way by which Dr John Brown became the 
exponent of canine life to the human family was in this 
wise : ‘I was bitten severely by a little dog when with 
my mother at Moffat Wells, being then three years of 
age, and I have remained “bitten” ever since in the 
matter of dogs.’ The first dog, the forerunner, we 
should think, of several packs (of at least fifty-two 
each) which Dr Brown at various times, and one at a 
time, essed, was Toby, a creature no less sagacious 
than his namesake who accompanies the peripatetic 
Punch. ‘Toby was the most utterly abhe, vulgar, 
mean-looking cur I ever beheld ; in one word, a tyke. 
He had not one good feature, except his teeth and eyes, 
and his bark, if that can be called a feature. He was 
not ugly enough to be called interesting ; his colour 
black and white, his shape leggy ed ames alto- 
gether, what Sydney Smith would have called an 
extraordinarily ordinary dog; and, as I have said, 
not even greatly ugly, or, as the Aberdonians have it, 
“bonny wi’ ill-fauredness.” 

‘My brother William found him the centre of 
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attraction to a multitude of small blackguards who 
were drowning him slowly in Lochend Loch, doing 
their best to lengthen out the process, and secure the 
atest amount of fun with the nearest approach to 
eath. Even then, Toby shewed his great intellect, 
by pretending to be dead, and thus gaining time and 
an inspiration. William bought him for twopence ; 
and as he had it not, the boys accompanied him to 
Pilrig Street, when I happened to meet him, and 
giving the twopence to the biggest boy, had the 
satisfaction of seeing a general engagement of much 
severity, during which the twopence disappeared ; 
one penny going off with a very small and swift boy, 
and the other vanishing hopelessly into the grating of 
a drain.’ 

The diagnosis of this animal—physical and mental 
—was studied with exceeding care, and has,been pre- 
sented to us complete. ‘He had a tail which I never 
saw equalled; indeed, it was a tail per se. It was 
of immense girth, and not short, and equal throughout, 
like a policeman’s baton. The machinery for — 
it was of great power, and acted in a way, as far as 
have been able to discover, quite original. We called 
it his ruler. When he wished to get into the house, 
he first whined gently, then gave a sharp bark, and 
then came a resounding, mighty stroke which shook 
the house. This, after much study and watching, we 
found was done by his bringing the entire length of 
his solid tail flat upon the door, with a sudden and 
vigorous stroke. It was quite a tour de force, or a coup 
de queue, and he was perfect in it at once, his first 
bang authoritative having been as masterly and 
telling as his last.’ 

Toby had a great desire to follow Dr Brown’s father 
everywhere (who didn’t want him), and especially to 
hear him preach. ‘My father’s good taste and sense 
of dignity, beside his fear of losing his friend (a vain 
fear), forbade this companionship; and as the decision 
of character of each was great, and nearly equal, it 
was often a drawn game. Toby, ultimately, by 
making it his entire object, triumphed. He was 
usually nowhere to be seen on my father leaving ; he, 
however, saw him, and lay in wait at the head of the 
street, and up Leith Walk he kept him in view from 
the opposite side, like a detective ; and then, when he 
knew it was hopeless to hound him home, he crossed 
unblushingly over, and joined company. One Sunday, 
he had gone with him to church, and left him at the 
vestry-door. The second psalm was given out, and 
my father was sitting back in the pulpit, when the 
door at its back, up which he came from the vestry, 
was seen to move, and gently open; then, after a long 
pause, a black shining snout pushed its way steadily 
into the 2g ae and was followed by Toby’s 
entire body. He looked somewhat abashed, but snuff- 
ing his friend, he advanced as if on thin ice, and 
not seeing him, put his fore-legs on the pulpit, and 
behold there he was, his own familiar chum. I 
watched all this ; and anything more beautiful than 
his look of happiness, of comfort, of entire ease, when 
he beheld his friend, the smoothing down of the 
anxious ears, the swing of gladness of that mighty 
tail—I don’t expect soon to see. My father quietly 
opened the door, and Toby was at his feet, and 
invisible to all but himself. Had he sent old George, 
the “ minister's man,” to put him out, Toby would 
probably have shewn his teeth, and astonished 


rge. 

ay life, Toby was peacefully disposed, but 
afterwards he got to be a very warlike animal, the 
change taking place almost instantaneously, in conse- 
quence of a victory obtained over one Scrymgeour 
—a man. ‘Toby was in the way of hiding his 
culinary bones in the small gardens before his 
own and the neighbouring doors. Mr Scrymgeour, 
two doors off, a bulky, choleric, red-haired, red- 
faced man—torvo vultu—was, by the law of con- 
trast, a great cultivator of flowers, and he had 


often scowled Toby into all but non-existenve by a 
stamp of his foot and a glare of his eye. One day his 
gate being open, in walks Toby with a huge bone, and 
making a hole where Scrymgeour, two minutes before, 
had been planting some precious slip, the name of 
which, on paper and on a stick, Toby made very light 
of, substituted his bone, and was engaged covering it, 
or a he was covering it with his shovelling nose 
(a very odd relic of paradise in the dog), when Scrym- 
geour spied him through the inner glass door, and was 
out upon him like the Assyrian, with a terrific gowl. 
I watched them. Instantly, Toby made straight at him 
with a roar too, and an eye more torve than Scrym- 
geour’s, who, retreating without reserve, fell prostrate, 
there is reason to believe, in his own lobby. Toby 
contented himself with proclaiming his victory at the 
door, and returning, finished his bone-planting at his 
leisure ; the enemy, who had scuttled behind the glass 
door, glaring at him.’ 

Eventually, Toby fell a victim to the savage criminal 
code which prevailed in the times he lived in. He 
did but steal a cold leg of mutton—the shank of which 
would stick up in the garden, although he thought he 
had buried it—and they hanged him in chains—his 
own chain—from his own lamp-post. 

‘ William [the doctor’s brother] found him dead and 
warm, and falling in with the milk-boy at the head of 
the street, questioned him, and discovered that he was 
the executioner, and had got twopence, he—Toby’s 
every morning’s crony, who met him and accompanied 
him up the street, and licked the outside of his can— 
had, with an eye to speed and convenience, and a want 
of taste, not to say principle and affection, horrible 
still to think of, suspended Toby’s animation beyond 
all hope. William instantly fell upon him, upsetting 
his milk and cream, and gave him a thorough licking, 
to his own intense relief ; and being late, he got from 
Pyper, who was a martinet, the customary palmies, 
which he bore with something approaching to pleasure. 
So died Toby. My father said little ; but he missed 
and mourned his friend. There is reason to believe 
that, by one of those curious intertwistings of exist- 
ence, the milk-boy was that one of the drowning party 
who got the penny of the twopence.’ 

The next dog, Wylie, was quite another sort of 
creature, ‘an exquisite shepherd’s dog, fleet, thin- 
flanked, dainty, and with all the grace of silky waving 
black and tan.’ Though she was often pensive, as 
if thinking of her old work upon the hills, she 
made herself at home, and behaved in all respects 
like a lady. ‘When out with me, if she saw sheep in 
the streets or road, she got quite excited, and helped 
the work, and was curiously useful, the being so 
making her perfectly happy. And so her little life 
went on, never doing wrong, always blithe, and kind, 
and beautiful. But some months after she came, 
there was a mystery about her. Every Tuesday 
evening she disappeared ; we tried to watch her, but 
in vain, she was always off by nine P.M., and was 
away all night, coming back next day, wearied and 
all over mud, as if she had travelled far. She slept 
all next day. This went on for some months, and we 
could make nothing of it. Poor, dear creature, she 
looked at us wistfully when she came in, as if she 
would have told us if she could, and was especially 
fond, though tired. 

‘Well, one day I was walking across the Grass- 
market, with Wylie at my heels, when two shepherds 
started, and looking at her, one said: ‘That’s her; 
that’s the wonderfu’ wee bitch that naebody kens!” 

*I asked him what he meant; and he told me that, 
for months past, she had made her appearance by the 
first daylight at the “ buchts,” or Seam in the 
cattle-market, and worked incessantly and to excel- 
lent pu in helping the shepherds to get their sheep 
and = in. The man said with a sort of transport : 
“She’s a perfect meeracle ; flees about like a speerit, 
and never gangs wrang; wears, but never grups, and 
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beats a’ our dogs. She’s a perfect meeracle, and as 
soople as a maukin.” Then he related how they all 
knew her, and said: “There’s that wee fell yin; 
we'll get them in noo.” They tried to coax her to 
stop and be caught, but no, she was gentle, but off; 
con for many a day that “ wee fell yin” was spoken 
of by these rough fellows. She continued this amateur 
work till she died, which she did in peace.’ 

The south-country shepherds seem to have the 
same regard for their dogs as Arabs for their 
horses. Poche Syme had a shepherd for a patient 
one midsummer, who came to him with his dog. ‘ Mr 
Syme noticed that he followed the dog, and not it 
him, though he contrived to steer for the house. He 
came, and was ushered into his room; he wished 
advice about some ailment, and Mr Syme saw that he 
had a bit of twine round the dog’s neck, which he let 
drop out of his hand when he entered the room. He 
asked him the meaning of this, and he explained that 
the magistrates had issued a mad-dog proclamation, 
commanding all dogs to be muzzled or led, on pain of 
death. “ And why do you go about as I saw you did, 
before you came into me?” “Oh,” said he, looking 
awkward, “I didna want Birkie to ken he was tied.” 
Where will you find truer courtesy and finer feeling ? 
He didn’t want to hurt the dog’s feelings !’ 

Wasp was another of Dr Brown’s friends, who 
could do all that may become a dog, from killing a 
pole-cat to watching a child ; ‘ but it was as a mother 
that she shone; and to see the gipsy, Hagar-like 
creature nursing her occasional Ishmael—playing 
with him, and fondling him all over, teaching his 
teeth to war, and with her eye and the curl of her 
lip daring any one but her master to touch him, was 
like seeing Grisi watching her darling “Gennaro,” 
who so little knew why and how much she loved him. 
Once, when she had three pups, one of them died. 
For two days and nights, she gave herself up to trying 
to bring it to life, and licking it and turning it over 
and over, growling over it, and all but worrying it to 
awake it. She paid no attention to the living two 
ee them no milk, flung them away with her teeth, 
and would have killed them had they been allowed 
to remain with her. She was as one po 
and neither ate nor drank, nor slept, was heavy and 
miserable with her milk, and in such a state of 
excitement, that no one could remove the dead pup. 
Early on the third morning, she was seen to take 
her pup in her mouth, and start across the fields 
towards the Tweed, striding like a race-horse. She 
plunged in, holding up her burden, and at the middle 
of the stream, drop it, and swam swiftly ashore ; 
then she stood and watched the little dark lump 
floating away, bobbing up and down with the current, 
and losingit at last far down, she made her way home, 
sought out the living two, devoured them with her 
love, carried them one by one to her lair, and gave 
herself up wholly to nurse them. You can fancy her 
mental and bodily ~~ ee and relief when they 
were pulling away, and theirs.’ 

There seems to us to be even a greater amount of 
dog-power in that description than even in the popular 
Rab, for the pathos was there largely borrowed from 
human woes, whereas here it is wholly canine; and 
oe how true and touching! As might reasonably have 

sn expected, one of our author’s many dogs, at least, 
was a mad dog. ‘Jock was insane from his birth ; 
at first an amabilis insania, but ending in mischief 
and sudden death. He was an English terrier, fawn 
coloured ; his mother’s name Vamp (Vampire), and 
his father’s Demon. He was more properly daft than 
mad ; his courage, muscularity, and prodigious animal 
spirits making him insufferable, and never allowing 
one sane feature of himself any chance. No sooner 
was the street-door open, than he was throttling the 
first dog passing, bringing upon himself and me end- 
less grief. Cats he tossed up into the air, and crushed 
their spines as they fell. Old ladies he upset by 


jumping over their heads ; old gentlemen, by running 
on ele legs. At home, he would think nothing 
of leaping through the tea-things, ys the urn, 
cream, &c. ; and at dinner, the same sort of thing. I 
believe if I could have found him to thrash him suffi- 
ciently, and let him be a year older, we might have 
kept ine but having upset an earl when the streets 
were muddy, I had to with him. He was sent 
to a clergyman in the island of Westray, one of the 
Orkneys ; and though he had a wretched voyage, and 
was as sick as any dog, he signalised the first moment 
of his arrival at the manse by strangling an ancient 
monkey, or “ »’ the pet of the minister—who 
was a bachelor—and the wonder of the island. Jock 
henceforward took to evil courses, extracting the 
kidneys of the best young rams, driving whole hirsels 
down steep places into the sea, till at last all the guns 
of Westray were pointed at him, as he stood at bay 
under a huge rock on the shore, and blew him into 
space.’ 
It would be far from tedious to narrate the histo- 
ries of the doctor’s other dogs: of John Pym, ‘ whose 
life was full of seriousness,’ because he could never 
get ‘enuff of fechtin ;’ of cheerful Puck, who is met 
trotting along Princes Street with a rope round his 
neck in custody of a policeman—in the dog-days— 
and wagging his unsuspicious tail ; and of many noble 
tolanin, tag since de to the kennels whither 
good dogs go. But we must forbear. Dr Brown for- 
bears to tell us of his present living dog for a charm- 
ing reason: ‘it was not,’ he says, ‘ the custom among 
the ancients to sacrifice to heroes until after sunset, 
He defers his sacrifice till Dick is dead. 

He gives us, however, some excellent canine advice 
at parting. ‘I think every family should have a dog: 
it is like having a perpetual baby: it is the playthi 
and crony of the whole house. It keeps them 
young. All unite upon Dick. And then he tells no 
tales, betrays no secrets, never sulks, asks no trouble- 
some questions, never gets into debt, never coming 
down too late for breakfast, or coming in through his 
Chubb too early to bed—is always ready for a bit of 
fun, lies in wait for it; and you may, if choleric, to 
your relief, kick him instead of some one else, who 
would not take it so meekly.’ 

Dr John Brown, we thank you; in the name of 
dogs and men! 


SERFDOM IN RUSSIA. 


SERFDOM, once universally established throughout the 
north of Europe, was abolished in Prussia in 1702, in 
Denmark in 1766, and in Austria in 1781. It con- 
tinued to exist in France until the Revolution swept 
it away with the rest of the old institutions of the 
country. In England, during the Saxon era, serfdom 
was deeply rooted in the land, and for two hundred 
years after the Conquest, the cultivators of the soil 
were slaves to all intents and purposes. The change 
from serfdom to freedom was the gradual work of 
centuries. The ancient labour-rents became almost 
imperceptibly commuted for definite services, payable 
in kind, and the villeins obtained a legal right to the 
occupation of their hereditary copyholds. Queen 
Elizabeth had her bondmen and bondwomen, with 
whom she commuted in money for their manumission. 
As the growth of the population increased the number 
of free labourers, the practice gained ground, till the 
bondage of the peasantry came to an end. The last 
claim of villeinage recorded in our courts of law was 
made on the 15th of January 1618; but in Scotland 
the salters and colliers had to wait for their freedom 
till the end of the eighteenth century, up to which 
time the sons of colliers were prohibited from 
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following any other calling but that of their fathers, 
and forbidden to work in any mines but those of the 
lord of the manor upon whose estate they were born. 
When and with whom serfdom originated in the 
empire of the North, is a question upon which 
Russian historians are at variance. According to one 


set of writers, Boris Godounoff, after removing his | th 


predecessor, Feodor, by poison, and taking possession 
of his throne, discovered that his peasant subjects 
were cursed with a propensity for rambling, and a 
distaste for settling down quietly in their native 
villages. To remedy the evils springing from this 
migratory tendency, Boris issued a ukase binding 
every peasant to the commune in which he happened 
to be on the night of St George’s Festival, in the year 
1603, and forbidding the tillers of the soil from ever 
again quitting the districts to which they were thus 
arbitrarily attached. Other historians, however, laud 
this very monarch as the emancipator of his country- 
men from the slavery into which they had been cast 
by their Mongol tyrants, who styled all Russians, 
from the poorest peasant to the richest noble, ‘ serfs 
and peasants of the khans of the Golden Horde.’ If 
these authors speak truth, previous to the imposition 
of the Tartar yoke, the only slaves in Russia were 
prisoners of war, debtors, and those who had volun- 
tarily sold themselves to their superiors. The foreign 
rulers of the country made, every peasant a serf, and 
the Czar Boris Godounoff set them free. It was left 
to Michael Romanoff, the founder of the reigning 
dynasty, at the suggestion of his father, the patriarch 
Philarete, to rebind the unfortunate labourers to the 
soil. 

Whoever forged the chains of the peasantry, they 
were undoubtedly riveted by Peter the Great, who 
re-established the poll-tax, and ordered a census of 
the population to be taken for military purposes. In 
this census the peasants were mingled together with- 
out discrimination, and so all distinction between the 
serf and the slave became obliterated, although some 
difference remained between the positions of the serfs 
belonging to the crown and those belonging to private 
individuals. The czars and czarinas adopted the mis- 
chievous plan of rewarding successful generals and 
infamous panderers by bestowing upon them crown- 
lands, and the serfs belonging thereto. Dependent 
upon the produce of their small allotments for their 
daily sustenance, the failure of the crop or the ravages 
of an army often reduced the poor peasants to utter 
destitution, which could only be relieved by the lord 
of the soil, who expected to be repaid in the only 
coin at their command—additional labour. He, too, 
was their only protector, the arbiter of their quarrels, 
and the punisher of their transgressions. So the serfs 
were powerless to resist further encroachments on 
their slender modicum of liberty, and gradually the 
landlord assumed the right of removing them from 
one estate to another, as suited his convenience or 
caprice. What was tacitly allowed in one generation, 
became the law of another. For a serf to leave one 
estate for another, except at his master’s command, 
was an offence visited with condign punishment; and 
so the serf became an utter slave, his happiness or 
misery depending upon the temper of his owner, who 
was absolute lord of him and his, and had unlimited 
power of disposing of him as he willed, as an article 
of traffic and merchandise. 

The first step towards ameliorating the condition of 
the Russian helots, was the making them immovable 


fixtures of the soil; but this was for a long period the 
only concession wrung from despotism. The privilege 
of possessing serfs was confined to the hereditary 
nobles, and the enslavement of freemen, with or with- 
out their consent, declared illegal; but a noble might 
place any orphan he picked up, when under eight years 
of age, upon his serf-roll. By marrying a freeman, 
e serf-woman becomes free; and a free woman 
retains her liberty, even if she becomes the wife of a 
bondsman. Owners are not permitted to force their 
serfs into a marriage contrary to inclination, but they 
can prohibit them entering the matrimonial state 
altogether. Serfs cannot be sold by auction, nor is 
the separation of families allowed. Offences may be 
unished with the lash, so that no more than five 
ashes be inflicted at one time; but, unfortunately, 
the law leaves the interval to elapse between two 
floggings entirely to the discretion of the owner, who 
may maltreat the unhappy offender as much as he 
pleases, so long as he neither kills nor maims him. In 
case death should follow the infliction of punishment 
within twenty-four hours, the murderer is liable to 
lose his own life. Should he prefer transportation to 
flagellation, he may send his slave to Siberia upon 
paying all expenses. Should a serf be killed by 
accident, the slayer pays his proprietor six hundred 
silver rubles; but if the act was premeditated, is 
handed over to the tribunal, and probably afterwards 
to the executioner. Whatever wrong the serf may 
receive at the hands of his lord, there is no redress 
for him. It is true the law pretends to guard the 
asant from the infliction of certain acts of violence ; 
ut the same law also expressly declares that, ‘if an 
serf, forgetting the obedience he owes to his lord, 
pas a denunciation against him, and especially if 

e presents such a denunciation to the emperor, he 
shall be handed over to justice, and treated with all 
the rigour of the laws—he and the scribe who may 
have » aor up his memorial.’ There is one excep- 
tion to this barbarous enactment, in the case of a serf 
denouncing his master for treason, when, if he proves 
his accusation, he is rewarded with the freedom of 
himself and family. 

Runaway serfs must be restored to their original 
owners, however long a period may have elapsed 
between their flight and discovery. If the fugitive 
has married in the meantime, his or her partner 
becomes the property of the proprietor of the recovered 

roperty ; but when a female runaway has married a 
Free man, she is not compelled:to return to bondage, 
if her husband indemnify her master in money. 
Every landowner is compelled to find each serf 
enough land to ry oe imself and family. The 
average allotment of land to each serf is a deciatine, 
or nearly three acres, upon which he may labour 
three days in the week, the other three being em- 
ployed in his owner’s behalf. In the Georgian 
provinces, the master exacts but one day’s work in 
the week, receiving one-seventh of the crop raised by 
the peasant, in lieu of the labour due to him. The 
gene obligations of the lords of the soil consist 
in providing their servants with food in times of 
scarcity, with seed-corn and cattle for the plough. 
When a serf is drafted into the army, or from any 
other cause is disabled from supporting his family, the 
task of doing so naturally falls on the owner of the 
estate to which he is attached. The fatherless family 
are usually handed over to the care of other serfs, who 
receive money-compensation in return. 

As the serf-population on an estate increases, the 
land is absorbed by these allotments. When this is 
the case, the peasants pay the lord of the manor an 
annual tribute, called obrok, the land being appor- 
tioned among them as the head of the commune may 
think advisable and just. Besides this obrok, or 
rent, there is a capitation-tax of six shillings a-head 
levied by the government upon every male serf of 
fifteen years as upwards. There is a great hardship 
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connected with this impost. Although it is collected 
annually, the levy is made only occasionally ; and the 
taxpayers being obliged to pay the six shillings for 
every male member of their family when the levy 
was made, the poor peasant often has to pay for sons 
and brothers whom death has released from bondage. 
Should a serf fail in settling accounts with the govern- 
ment collector, his owner is answerable for the 
deficiency ; but he is not troubled till every means 
has been adopted, down to the last expedient of 
putting out the family stove and building up the 
chimney, so that the unready serf is unable to 
enjoy that necessity in Russia—a fire. It is very 
seldom that the peasant fails to obtain, by some 
means or other, the wherewithal to satisfy the 
agent of his father the czar. When he does so, 
or commits any other great offence, he is turned 
out of his hut, and everything taken from him 
but his agricultural implements. Tools are ‘scored 
against the master ;’ but, as might be imagined, the 
said tools are of the most primitive character: the 
serf has no inducement to overcome the inherent 
dislike to new-fangled modes of working, which he 
shares with the majority of the landed proprietors of 
Russia. 

The highest tribute is paid by the serfs who have 
left their country villages for the large cities of the 
empire, where great numbers are to be found as 
day-labourers, journeymen, servants, coachmen, cooks, 
and tradesmen. They are permitted to follow what 
calling they please, but must carry on their trading 
under their owner’s name. Many of this class con- 
trive to accumulate money ; but they are liable to 
have it all seized by their proprietor, whenever his 
avarice or need requires it. One of the Scheremeteff 
family in this way became possessed of no less a sum 
than twenty thousand pounds, which lay at the Bank 
of Moscow to the credit of one of his serfs. Here is 
small encouragement for the energetic trader or skilful 
mechanic. Hard, indeed, for a man to bear to see 
the savings of years of labour and anxiety snatched 
from him, to be dissipated in folly and debauchery. 
‘Of such unhappy wretches, says M. Jerriman, 
the existence is one of wailing and despair; they 
pursue their occupation mechanically and without 
interest, and sink at last into complete indifference 
to everything—a sort of dull semi-idiocy. Their 
op beng emma resemble the dens of wild beasts 
rather than human abodes ; their food is bad and 
unwholesome ; their half-starved bodies are clad in 
squalid rags. Should they continue, in spite of still 

ing exactions, to accumulate property, it profits 
them not. Fearing to be Gouna & it by their 
tyrant, they bury it in the ground ; and it has often 
happened, after the death of poor wretches who had 
led a life of abject poverty, that considerable sums of 
money belonging to them have been found in cellars, 
barns, and ae hiding-places.’ 

The obrok exacted from some of the out-service 
serfs is very heavy ; but those belonging to the crown 
are free to exercise any trade, and choose their own 
field of labour, without paying any higher tribute 
than those who are content to remain at home. This 
obrok, and the capitation-tax together, amount to from 
twenty-two to thirty-one shillings of our money. 
Schools are provided on the crown-lands to the 
number of 2511, attended by 90,178 boys, and 19,486 
girls, whose little learning is doled out by 2803 
teachers. In theory, the crown-serfs should have 
little to complain of; but in practice, they are 
exposed to the exactions and oppressions of roguish 
employés ; and the nearer they seem to the fountain 
of justice, the less likely are they to receive the 
benefit of its waters. 

The a a in Russia rather indignantly 
remarks, that ‘at the entrance of the villages we 
generally saw, painted on the same board, the number 
of men and oxen contained in each—the fair sex were 

, 


not thought worth the trouble of being enumerated.’ 
The enumerators of the Russian census take no 
account of the women, as not being available either 
for taxation or military service. Landed proprietors 
do not reckon their wealth by acres, but by ‘souls,’ 
by which they mean male serfs only. No one pos- 
sessing less than a hundred souls comes under the 
denomination of a landowner, while the proprietor of 
two thousand souls ranks as the owner of a very large 
estate. In 1834, a serf-population of 10,704,378 ‘ souls’ 
was shared among 109,340 masters, of whom 1453 
owned above a thousand human cattle ; 2273 above five 
hundred, and less than a thousand; 16,740 above one, 
and less than five hundred ; 30,447 were masters over 
more than twenty, and less than a hundred; and 
58,457 counted not more than twenty serfs as their 
own. In 1857, out of the male population of Russia 
in Europe, 37 per cent.—that is, 10,844,902—were serfs, 
while not less than three-fifths of this number 
were hypothecated to the crown and banks for the 
debts of their lords. 

The Russian serf is strong, healthy, and of middle 
stature ; neither sex, as a rule, have much to boast of 
in the way of beauty, the women having none of what 
we call ‘figure’ about them. Living in a wheat country, 
where meat is cheap, the Russian peasant eats no 
better bread than that made from rye, and lives chiefly 
upon vegetables ; millet, beet-root, lard, and salted 
cucumbers are the leading items in his dietary; but 
his favourite dish is a gruel made from buckwheat 

its, flavoured with strong vegetable condiments. 

ater is the serf’s usual beverage, unless he can 

rocure spirits, in which case he invariably makes a 

ast of himself, drinking till he is stupified—the 
great aim with a Russian of all ‘liquoring” The 
men are clothed in a long coarse coat of a 
fastened round the waist with a belt. In winter, 
they wear sheepskin, with the woolly side inwards, 
linen trousers, cloth wrappers supplying the place 
of stockings, as matted bark often does the place of 
leather in their boots. The women go about very 

ightly clad, as if they were less sensitive to the cold 

of the climate than the rougher sex. The co s of 
the serfs in Podolia are built of laths and mud, but 
elsewhere wood and stone are used. The floor is of 
clay, and in its centre stands the stove, round which 
father, mother, and children, the married and unmar- 
ried of all ages, lie huddled together through the long 
nights on dirty benches, or the still dirtier floor. 

a as has been said, and no doubt truly said, 
that two Middlesex mowers will cut as much grass in 
a day as half-a-dozen serfs, the Russian peasant is, 
considering the disadvantages of his condition, indus- 
trious; and he is certainly patience itself. He has 
been compared to a spaniel for his fawning humility, 
but he also possesses the higher canine - 
teristic of fidelity. If it be true that he will kiss the 
hem of his master’s garment for a glass of brandy, it 
is also true that, if —- treated, he will sacrifice 
everything, even to his life, for his master. He 
is fond of singing songs—songs breathing of love, 
patriotism, and happiness—songs of the time when 
serfdom was unknown in the land. He is very 
religious after a fashion of his own, ‘abstaining from 
work, and adhering to whisky on saints’ days with 
extraordinary scrupulousness ;’ but he is very wisely 
averse to discussing theological questions, unless 
he has been imbibing pretty freely. Utterly unedu- 
cated, or possessing, at most, a smattering of ‘the 
three Rs,’ and a for spiritual teaching upon 
a depraved priesthood, it is not very surprising that 
the agricultural serf does not shine in a moral point 
of view, being generally drunken, and often thievish. 
His love is fierce, but transient, and both sexes wear 
the marriage-bond very loosely. A Russian nobleman 
told Custine that one of his mechanical serfs, who 
worked at St Petersburg, was allowed to revisit his 
home and wife after an absence of two years. On 
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returning at the expiration of his holiday, his master 
asked if he was satisfied with having seen his family. 
‘Perfectly so,’ was the reply. ‘ My wife has presented 
me with two more children, and the sight of them 
yave me t pleasure ;’ and this was said not 
ironically, but in perfect simplicity and good faith ! 

Free cultivators have existed in Russia since the 
llth century. By a ukase issued in 1725, it was 
declared that the ‘ Polozoniki, not being serfs, 
might, under certain regulations, go where they chose. 
They hold their land under a tenure by which they 
pay half the harvest as rent; the tenant finding 
stock and the labour for erecting farm-buildings, the 
materials for the latter being supplied by the land- 
lord. Their leases run from six to twenty years, but 
twelve months’ notice is required to be given by either 
landlord or tenant before the connection cag be dis- 
solved. In 1804, a further extension of the system of 
free cultivation took place, Count Sergeir Roumianoff 
being authorised to establish free colonists upon his 
southern estates, while all landowners received per- 
mission to set their serfs free upon the following con- 
ditions: first, without land; next, by investing them 
with the proprietorship of the soil they tilled; and 
lastly, on condition that not less than eight acres per 
soul was granted. Unfortunately, these concessions 
were afterwards rendered almost nugatory by certain 
restrictions, which led to innumerable actions be- 
tween heirs-at-law and emancipated serfs, in which 
the latter, unless supported by some rich and noble 
protector, usually went to the wall. 

From time to time, the government did something 
to ameliorate the condition of the serfs; and some 
years ago it introduced a measure, called the ‘inven- 
tory,’ by which the relative positions of lord and serf 
were clearly defined. Copies were ordered to lie in 
the church, the house of the priest, and the court- 
house of every district, so that the people might ascer- 
tain their rights for themselves. e law was, how- 
ever, generally evaded ; but it put an end to the serf 
being suddenly turned out of his holding at the whim 
of the master, and afforded some check on the latter’s 
selecting such days for working on the estate as were 
most favourable to his own interest. Alexander I. 
was the first of his family to entertain the idea of the 
entire emancipation of the peasantry; and the first 
step towards that desirable end was made in 1816, 
when the serfs of Esthonia received their freedom, 
and Courland received the same boon the year follow- 
ing. In Livonia, the scheme did not meet with much 
success; the serfs who could not pay their rents were 
turned out of house and home. It was afterwards 
ordered that only half the peasantry should become 
freemen in 1823, the remainder being left in their old 
condition till two years later, but all children were 
declared free from their birth. 

By a ukase of the 5th of December 1857, it was 
decided that the emancipation of the entire popula- 
tion should take place within twelve years after the 
terms of settlement had been resolved upon, the 
interim to be used in preparing the peasantry for the 
momentous change in their position. In every govern- 
ment of the empire, a committee has been appointed, 
consisting of two deputies from the nobility of every 
district, and two representatives of the crown; their 
labours being revised by a central committee sitting 
at St Petersburg. It is for the decision of this body 
that the serfs are now waiting in anxious ex tion. 
The announcement of the promulgation of the decree 
of emancipation on the 1st of March, seems to have 
been premature; but there is little doubt that Alex- 
ander IT. will, before long, earn the gratitude of forty- 
py millions of people, by issuing the long expected 

ase. 


However commonplace the history of the coming 
months of the year may prove to be, with three such 
events as the Sieeugtion of the American confedera- 
tion, the resuscitation of Italy, and the enfranchise- 


ment of those to whom Russia owes its material 
atness, its strength, and its tne ne 1861 will 
a memorable year in the annals of the world. 


FRANCES BROWNE 

Few of our readers can be unacquainted with the 
story of Eurytus, the blind Spartan, who, when he heard 
that the Three Hundred were defending the pass of 
Thermopyle against the Persian host, called for his 
arms, ordered his helot to lead him to the field, and, 
rushing on his country’s foes, was pierced by the 
spears and arrows of the invaders. The Spartan’s 
chivalry has been the theme of poet’s song and histo- 
rian’s page, and after the lapse of more than two 
thousand years, still stirs the heart and dims the eye. 
But there are nobler deeds than his, wrought by 
weaker hands, tried by greater privations. To risk a 
life upon which the shadow of darkness has fallen, 
with the certainty of gaining after death an immor- 
tality of fame, is not the most exalted heroism. Many 
have sought the shadow of death as a refuge from the 
shadow of darkness, and with the knowledge that 
their name and memory would be buried with their 
bones. But to meet the decrees of fate with a calm 
and undaunted front ; to fight the battle of life single- 
handed against poverty, blindness, and a host of 
relentless combatants, when you must first dig for the 
iron wherewith to forge the armour and fashion the 
sword ; to contend day after day, and year after year, 
for no guerdon but bread, and no statue but the statu 
quo : this is a heroism greater than that of the Spartan, 
and deserving more honourable record than that 
at Thermopyle : ‘Stranger, go tell the world that I 
strive on obedient to the gods’ commands.’ 

Yet this heroism has , oon displayed in our own 
day by her whose name stands at the head of this 
paper, and whose long and hard struggle for the means 
of life has hitherto left her little _ for doing 
justice to her powers in a work of sustained effort ; 
but who, by the munificence of the Marquis of Lans- 
downe, in presenting her with a gift of one hundred 
pounds, at a time when health and funds were much 
exhausted, has at length found an opportunity of 
giving to her country’s literature a work of fiction 
worthy of her pen. The publication of these volumes * 
affords us an occasion for sketching the brief story of 
the life of their authoress. 

Frances Browne was born on the 16th of January 
1816, at Stranorlar, a mountain village in the county 
Donegal, Ireland. Her great-grandfather managed to 
run through a good estate, and his descendants were 
left with limited means. Her father was glad to fill 
the office of postmaster in the village. Frances was 


‘the seventh child in a family of twelve; and at the 


age of eighteen months, not having received the 
benefit of 5 enner’s discovery, she lost her sight by the 
small-pox. She had no teacher even in the elements 
of learning. Her knowledge of grammar and geo- 
graphy was acquired by listening to her brothers and 
sisters, as they read aloud their lessons for the village- 
school ; and we have heard her say, that the first 

eographical problem which puzzled her was, how 
Colum us could have ho to reach the coasts of 
Asia by sailing west, till a neighbour solved the 
difficulty by = the earth was a globe ; 
‘but to comprehend this fully,’ she observed, ‘ cost 
me the study of a sleepless night.’ To understand the 
world’s angles and asperities was a problem still in 
store for her, and soon to occasion her many sleep- 
less nights. 

Meanwhile, the pursuit of learning was followed 
with an ardour which alone animates those who have 


* My Share of the World; by Frances Browne. London: 
Hurst and Blackett. 1861. 
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to contend against the greatest obstacles. Step by 
step, she advanced along the rugged road to. the 
jealously guarded tree of knowledge. There were no 

ide-posts to direct the wayfarer, and many tolls were 

emanded of her. To gain time for her brothers and 

sisters to read to her, she did the household work 
assigned to them. To gain their inclination, she 
bribed them by telling them stories of her own inven- 
tion, or which they had formerly read to her, but 
forgotten. She acquired a eatieies of French in 
exchange for lessons in English grammar, given to 
the daughter of the village teacher. She impressed 
on her memory the day’s reading, by repeating 
it all over to herself in the silence of the night. 
Among the works that were thus mastered were 
Hume's England, and the twenty-one volumes of 
the Ancient Universal History. But it was a great 
event for the future novelist when the Heart of Mid- 
Lothian fell into her hands, her acquaintance with 
works of fiction being previously limited to such books 
as Susan Gray, the Negro Servant, and the Adventures 
of Baron Munchausen ; for in Frances Browne’s youth 
there was no bookseller’s shop within three counties 
of Stranorlar, and circulating libraries were things 
undreamt of. 

About the end of her fifteenth year, having heard 
much of the Jliad, she obtained the loan of Pope’s 
translation. ‘It was like the discovery of a new 
world,’ she writes to a friend, ‘and effected a total 
change in my ideas on the subject of poetry. There 
was at the time a considerable manuscript of my own 
productions in existence, which of course I regarded 
with some partiality; but Homer had awakened me, 
and in a fit of sovereign contempt, I committed the 
whole to the flames. After Homer’s, the work that 

uced the greatest impression on my mind was 
yron’s Childe Harold. e one had induced me 
to burn my first manuscript, and the other made me 
resolve against veeeeine in future’ In this 
resolution she persevered for nearly ten years, till, in 
the summer of 1840, having heard a volume of Irish 
songs read, she could no longer keep silence, and a 
poem was composed, called T’he Songs of our Land, 
which was first printed in the Jrish Penny Journal, 
and may still be found in Duffy’s Ballad Poetry of 
Ireland. Then followed contributions to the Athe- 
neum, Hood's Magazine, and Lady Blessington’s 
Keepsake. Her verses were copied into the jour- 
nals of the day; and she felt herself a poetess. 
At length the thought came to her in the long sleep- 
less nights, could she not, though sightless and friend- 
less, make her own way in the world? Alas! the 
golden age had gone by, when, like Blind Harry, 
she could earn food and shelter by reciting the pro- 
ductions of her muse to chiefs and dames. Vet 
there were other walks in literature where bread 
might be got as well as fame. She would leave her 
native hills—but not Parnassus—and make the ven- 
ture, though clouds and darkness rested on it. This 
purpose was carried into effect in the spring of 1847, 
when the terrible famine which made such devasta- 
tion in her country began. Having no resources but 
a pension of twenty =. anted from the Royal 
Bounty Fund by Sir Robert Peel, and no companion 
but her sister, she crossed the channel for the land of 
Burns, and as she went, she sang: 

I leave the spring-time by thy streams, with dreams 

that will not part, 

And on thy hills what kindred names without one 


kindred heart ! 

They will not miss my steps at hearth, or shrine, or 
social band ; 

Oh, free the homeless heart goes forth—yet fare-thee- 
well, my land! 


Edinburgh was the city selected for her residence. 
There her genius, worth, and industry procured 
her the means of life, and made her many friends, 


among others, Christopher North, and the proprie- 
tors of this Journal, to which the second piece of 
rose composition she ever attempted was contri- 
uted.* She wrote tales and sketches, essays and 
reviews, leaders and songs, for various newspapers 
and magazines; refusing no employment, however 
uncongenial, and acquittin herself as conscientiously 
in a story-book for children, as in writing for 
the entertainment of their elders. During her resi- 
dence in the northern capital, she published a volume 
of Lyrics and Miscellaneous Poems, which she dedi- 
cated to the late Sir Robert Peel, in grateful recollec- 
tion of his liberality and kindness; a series of Legends 
of Ulster, her native province; and The Ericksons, a 
tale for the young. She found her abilities for prose- 
writing gradually strengthen and improve, but her 
fortunes did not Teighton in equal proportion. Some- 
times ill-health, sometimes a pe publisher, was 
the drawback to her prosperity. Yet when thin 
were at their best, there were two to be maintained ; 
and ever mindful of the claims of kindred, Frances, 
out of her poverty, contributed to the support of her 
mother, as she has done for seventeen years past. No 
wonder if at times she felt the burden of life heavy, 
and mourned in the bitterness of her soul, ‘ that the 
waters of her lot were often troubled, though not by 
— 
n 1852, after a residence of five years in Edin- 
burgh, she removed to London. Her sister married 
soon after, and returned to Scotland; and upon a 
friend condoling with Frances on her loneliness, she 
smilingly replied: ‘Oh, you know, in the absence of 
other Bn an author may manage very well with 
the help of the relative pronouns.’ Since that period, 
she has had the assistance of a secretary for a few 
hours every day, her lengthened service to literature 
not yet enabling her to have one entirely at her com- 
mand. In those hours she has written songs which 
have pleased many who little guessed under what 
circumstances they were dictated. 

Frances Browne’s poems are, in truth, her best 
biography, for they shew us her energy of mind, her 
resolution of character, her scorn of mean and soulless 
men, her love of the brave, the wise, and the good. 
Unlike the ms of Blacklock, which abound with 
complaints of the difficulties and distresses of his situa- 
tion, his ‘rueful darkness’ and ‘gloomy vigils,’ her 
lyrics contain little allusion to her outward life, and 
are altogether silent on the subject of her - 
calamity. With Voltaire, when some one was holding 
forth on De la Motte’s blindness, she thinks that the 
public is concerned only with the powers of the 
author’s mind, and not with the misfortunes of his 
body. But the circumstances of her life have given a 
colour to, if they have never formed the burden of, 
her song. Poverty having been her portion from the 
cradle, her sympathies are with the poor—‘ the wearers 
of the world’s old clothes.’ Years of loneliness have 
made her look ym ly forward to that better time 
when ‘none will ~ a stranger’s life,’ and to that 
happier shore, ‘where hearts will find their own.’ 
She deems this age but a material one, wherein the 
statesman’s notion of the highest good is, that 


People and press no questions ask, 
But joyfully pay taxes ; 
while 
The sum of the priest's millennial views, 
Is no dissent, and all the dues; 
and the trader’s, that 


There will be no Gazette to fear, 
But profits quite surprising ; 

With wages falling every year, 
And the markets always rising. 


* *The Lost New-year’s Gift,’ March 8, 1845, No. 62, 2d Series. 
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In such an age, the 9 is, she complains, out 
of place. "Tis a cruel fate, which banishes him 
from his native heaven, and binds him to the clay 
—cruel as that which brings the wild-swan from the 
purple heights of morn, to the dust and dulness of 
e This thought is beautifully expressed in the 
following touching poem, called 


THE WILD-SWAN. 


An arrow sent from the hunter’s string, 
When the moorland sky was gray, 

Had smote the strength of the wild-swan’s wing, 
On his far and upward way; 

Pinion and plume of vigour reft, 

Drooped like boughs by the tempest cleft 
On some green forest tree, 

And never might that wild-swan soar * 

To the purple heights of morning more ; 

Or westward o’er the hill-tops cleave 

His course through the cloudy isles of eve, 
And the sunset’s golden sea. 


The light of the lovely lakes that lie 
Among green woods was gone 

From all his days, but the years went by, 
And the lonely swan lived on, 

A captive, bound to the dull earth then, 

With wingless creatures, and weary men 
Who could not quit the clay; 

He grew like them, as a dweller must, 

At home with the dulness and the dust, 

Till faded from his memory’s hold 

The life and the liberty of old, 
Like a far forgotten day. 


Yet ever as from wood and wave 
The smile of the summer went, 
And his kindred’s march passed south, above 
The spot where he was pent, 
With their wavy lines, and their wings of snow, 
And their trumpet’s notes sent far below 
To bid that lingerer rise, 
The swan would gaze as the host swept by, 
And a wild regret was in his ery, 
As if for the nobler part and place 
He lost, in the freedom of his race— 
In the joy of streams and skies. 


Falls not that wild-swan’s fortune oft 
On souls that scorn the ground, 

Whose outspread wings the deadly shaft 
Of an earthward fate hath found ; 

And narrowed down to some dusty scope 

The tameless strength and the tireless hope 
That for the skies were born ; 

Till in the lore of that lifeless lot 

Their glorious birthright seems forgot, 

As dimness deepens and grayness grows, 

And year by year with its burden goes 
To the night that knows no morn? 


Yet over the prison-house at times, 
Great thoughts and voices go, 

That wake with the mind-world’s mighty chimes, 
Their buried life below ; 

And the bowed of bondage lift their view 

To the heaven that lies so far and blue 
In its boundless beauty yet, 

But never can they that realm regain, 

The wing is withered, the cry is vain— 

So downward turn they, eye and heart, 

And learn, but not with a ready heart, 
Of that wild-swan—*‘ Forget !’ 


But wherever our poet finds heroism, honesty, worth, 
there she reverently bows down; and never did 
— convey more beautiful a lesson on the 

rotherhood of all men, however their lots may 
differ, than is contained in the poem of Mark’s Mother. 


Mark, the miner, is full fourscore, 

But blithe he sits at his cottage door, 

Smoking the trusty pipe of clay, 

Which hath been his comfort many a day, 
In spite of work and weather ; 

It made his honest heart amends 

For the loss of strength and the death of friends ; 

It cheered his spirit through the lives 

And management of three good wives— 

But now those trying times are done, 

And there they sit in the setting sun, 
Mark and his pipe together. 


From harvest-field and from pasture-ground, 
The peasant people have gathered round : 
The times are rusty, the news is scant, 
And something like a tale they want 
From Mark’s unfailing store ; 
For he is the hamlet’s chronicle, 
And when so minded, wont to tell 
Where their great-uncles used to play— 
How their grandames looked on the wedding-day— 
With all that happened of chance and change, 
And all that had passed of great or strange, 
For seventy years before. 


But on this evening, it is plain, 
Mark’s mind is not in the telling vein, 
He sits in silence and in smoke, 
With his thoughts about him like a cloak 
Wrapped tight against the blast; 
And his eye upon the old church spire, 
Where falls the sunset’s fading fire— 
And all the friends his youth had known 
Lie round beneath the turf and stone, 
While a younger generation try 
To touch the keys of his memory 
With questions of the past. 


‘Good Mark ! how looked the Lady Rose, 
Whose bower so green in our forest grows, 
Whom old men name with a blessing still 
For the torrent’s bridge, and the village mill, 
And the traveller’s wayside well ?’ 
‘Like my good mother, neighbours dear, 
How long she lies in the churchyard here !’ 
‘ Well, Mark, that bishop of kindly rule, 
Who burned the stocks, and built the school, 
How looked his Grace when the church was new? 
* Neighbours, like my good mother, too, 
As those who saw could tell.’ 


‘Then, Mark, the prince who checked his train, 
When the stag passed through your father’s grain? 
*Good neighbours, as I live, his look 
The light of my blessed mother’s took, 
As he bade them spare the corn.’ 
Loud laugh the peasants with rustic shout : 
* Now, Mark, thy wits are wearing out, 
Thy mother was but a homely dame, 
With a wrinkled face and a toil-worn frame; 
No earthly semblance could she bear 
To a bishop learned, and a lady fair, 
And a prince to kingdoms born.’ 


* Nay,’ saith the pastor, passing by, 
As the stars came out in the evening sky— 
‘That homely dame hath a place and part 
Time cannot wear from the old man’s heart, 
Nor many winters wither ; 
And know ye, friends, that the wise and good 
Are all of one gracious brotherhood ; 
Howe’er their fortunes on earth may stand, 
They take the look of their promised land— 
So bounteous lady, and bishop kind, 
And prince with that royalty of mind, 
Were like Mark’s blessed mother.’ 


With the above—which would be a sufficient answer 
to those critics who imagine that, like her own Ben 
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Ezra, she only ‘sees of each soul the losing side’—we 
must conclude our notice of Frances Browne’s poetry, 
and take a rapid glance at the prose work already 
referred to as _ latest effort, My Share of the World. 
This book is the autobiography of Frederick Favour- 
sham of Liverpool, by turns artist, tutor, phrenologist, 
writer for the daily press, private secretary, holder of 
a government office, and finally of a large estate and 
many thousands. The scenes to which the author 
thus introduces us are various, shewing considerable 
knowledge of men and things. The characters that 
play their part in the story are numerous—perhaps too 
numerous—but some of them are undoubtedly original. 
There is a young gentleman of fifteen, who despises 
Jack the Giant-killer and Robinson Crusoe, and con- 
siders the learning of his letters just a waste of time, 
but who dotes upon Foxe’s Martyrology and The Inqui- 
sition Displayed, and will at any time lay down his 
knife and fork to hear about eternal punishment, or 
to meditate upon a tract he is composing on The Fall 
of Man. There is an old lady who is haunted at the 
full of the moon by the fear of the Jesuits, and goes 
shouting through the house: ‘ Down with the pope!’ 
There is a female phrenologist, who proves to be one of 
the women whom our hero’s father had wheedled into 
a pretended marriage, who advises Frederick ‘to take 
care of his conscientiousness,’ and evinces her own by 
employing him as her assistant at the rate ‘of sixpence 
for every single, and a shilling for all double characters.’ 
There is a newspaper contributor who grumbles that 
his talents are not appreciated by editor or proprietor, 
and promises to revenge his wrongs by ‘ pillorying the 
whole staff to all posterity in his great poem, The 
Guild of the Giftless ;’ solacing himself meantime by 
ascribing all the misfortunes of his life to his wedding- 
day, which ‘furnishes him with satisfactory reasons 
why he is not rich, wise, and celebrated—even the 
shortcomings of his previous life being laid at its door. 
“ Mr Favoursham,” he would say, in moments of extra- 
ordinary confidence, “how could I succeed, with that 
fate hanging over me? It cast a shadow on my pros- 
pects, though I did not know it: a man never does 
well who has something looming in the distance.”’ 
Nor are actors of a higher type and finer mould 
wanting in the drama. There is Frederick's mother, 
who is so lonely and heartbroken under her husband’s 
desertion and profligacy, yet whose dying injunction 
to her son is, ‘ Never forget he is your father, and do 
not let him want in his old days; and if you marry, 
be a good man to your wife, for women have a poor 
turn in this tet ; and if you don’t, live like the 
holy virgins, that will come in white to the gates of 
heaven.’ There is Frederick’s first and only love, a 
fine ideal nature, ‘with a born relationship to the 
arts and the muses,’ whom the fates join to a reckoner 
of sums and manufacturer of ginghams, surround 
by savers of candle-ends and tw. of economical 
puddings, and consign at last to ‘the night-duty in 
this inglorious campaign of ours.’ There is her 
—_ a kindly old squire, with good word and 
earty greeting for peasant and retainer, but who has 
never been himself since the murder of his only son, 
and who is quite bowed down by the suicide of his 
ddaughter, the sole comfort of his age. There 
is a brave and gifted Frenchman, whose love for the 
memory of the first Napoleon is greater than his love 
of friends or kindred, of fame or fortune; who has 
led a life almost as wandering and full of adventure 
as Candide’s; who turns up in Frederick’s painting- 
days, and befriends him in various emergencies, gets 
his father off a trial for aon , and our hero himself 
off a platform when he down in a lecture, 
consoles him on the marriage of his first love with 
the remark : ‘ You have missed Lucy somehow, but 
not the dream of your youth: you will never frown 
upon her because the joint is overdone, or the linen 
not mended ;’ who sings him the finest of songs, and 
gives him the wisest of counsel—except on the subject 


of astrology, and the partiality of Providence for red- 
haired people. 

Then we have quaint pictures of the goings on of 
an ‘unco righteous’ family, startling pictures of lives 
of blood and darkness, comic pictures of the whims 
and caprices, the failings and follies of men of the 
brush and men of the pen. We have glimpses of the 
homes of two brothers who had made their fortune in 
the slave-trade, one of whom turns to the deaconship 
of a chapel, the other to rum and limes, for consolation 
in his old days. We have sketches of mercenary love, 
hypocritical love, revengeful love, love to the wrong 
person. We have the portrait of a son unconsciously 
engaged in taking down his father’s trial for bigamy. 
We have—but type and paper fail us to tell more 
than that we have the promise of another novel from 
the author, who, in the person of Frederick Favour- 
sham, thus addresses the reader: ‘Having told my 
own tale, it would please me to tell some other 
people’s whom I have mentioned in the course of it, 
thus taking a hint from the lady of the Arabian 
Nights, to prolong my literary life.’ 

We think that that capricious calif, the Public, 
will be as pleased to listen to Frances Browne’s 
stories as she will be to relate them; and as one of 
the ministers of his royal pleasure, we promise, when 
his majesty next yawns, to clap our hands, and 
usher in for his diversion the author of My Share of 
the World. 


THE QUEER LODGER. 


Emma and I did not exactly run away; it was not 
requisite, for nobody would have gone in chase; but 
we concluded a match of our own making, in spite of 
the good advices and evil prophecies of all our friends 
and relations. I was an under-clerk in Barclay’s 
Bank, with a salary of eighty pounds a year. Emma 
had no fortune but herself: and it was enough for a 
better man. My home was with three maiden 
aunts, who required to know where my odd sixpences 
went; hers was with a step-mother and six step- 
sisters. We had waited for something to turn up, 
till both began to see that we were not growing 
younger; and after talking it over for some weeks, 
we came to the desperate resolution of facing poverty 
together. My aunts thought I should have waited 
ten or twelve years, and got into a better connection. 
Emma’s step-mother found out that she might have 
had old Saunders, who was just retiring from busi- 
ness with fifty thousand and the gout; but our minds 
were made up. I went for the licence. They all gave 
us their blessings, together with the comfortable 
assurance that we had nobody but ourselves to blame ; 
and the business was done at Marylebone Church one 
Saturday morning. 

Having advised and prophesied to no purpose, the 
relatives on both sides left us to our own resources. 
We had been genteelly brought up. Emma’s father 
was an artist, and mine had been a barrister. There 
was spirit enough between us to maintain a respect- 
able appearance, and owe nobody anything, whatever 
the indoor deficiencies might be; so we took a house 
in Adelaide Place, St John’s Wood, furnished it with 
all the money I had saved, and made great endea- 
vours to let our first-floor. All the acquaintances who 
called to see if we were not starving, were shewn the 
drawing-rooms, back and front, with all their advan- 
tages of air and outlook. All the bank-clerks I 
knew were asked to come and see them; all the 
tradesmen with whom we dealt were advertised on 
the subject; and at last Mrs Lesley—I mean m 
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remained there so long without any effect, that we 
were beginning to — of a lodger. Adelaide 
Place, though quiet and genteel, was rather out of 
the way for men of business, and not frequented by 
single ies in search of apartments. The first 
quarter’s rent became due, and still our rooms 
remained empty. The second was drawing on, and 
my poor girl was thinking of doing without the char- 
woman who acted as our tempo’ servant, when 
one evening, towards the end of September, as I 
returned home from business, she met me with a 
joyful countenance, and the announcement that the 
drawing-room was let. A single gentleman had called 
that afternoon, liked the rooms, did not object to the 
rent, left a deposit, and was to take possession on 
the following evening. 

‘I’m sure he’s a German, from his manner of 
speaking,’ said Emma. ‘He did not tell me where 
he had been lodging, nor why he wished to move 
so quickly; but the rooms have long been empty, 
and he looks respectable.’ 

Highly respectable his two references assured us 
he was. One of them was a bill-broker living near 
Capel Court, the other was an attorney in Chance 
Lane, and both were very like Jews. He himse 
was not Hebraic, although unprepossessing. He was a 
thin man, and would have been tall but for a stoop, 
which seemed habitual to him. His face, his hair, 
his whiskers, and his moustaches—for he wore that 
continental ornament—were all of a whity-brown 
colour; his features were, every one, large, except 
the eyes, which were small, keen, and cunning; and 
he had a slow, civil manner of talking and moving 
about. Though a German, he was our fellow-subject, 
being a native of Hanover—for my story takes place 
before the accession of her present Majesty. His name 
was George Neffer. His habits and dress were those 
of a well-to-do man; there was evidently no want of 
money troubling him, though he followed no business. 
His rent was punctually paid; he found very few 
faults, was easily served, kept no late hours, and 
was, on the whole, a first-rate specimen of the 
genus lodger. 

I don’t think letting a first-floor necessarily makes 
people curious, but it does afford them special oppor- 
tunities of studying their neighbours’ affairs. + ama 
and I had business enough of our own in the way of 
making both ends meet, and were inclined to mind 
it; but for the lives of us we could not help taking 
note of the gentleman in the drawing-room. He 
had no visitors, and got very few letters. He never 
went to church, but frequented the theatre and 
other places of public amusement. Sometimes he 
was out, night a night, for weeks together, then 
he would suddenly stay fast at home, till the going- 
out fit came on again. As I have said, he followed 
no business, and, when within doors, his time was 
spent in playing the German flute, reading news- 
papers, and entertaining himself with a sort of 
German nine-pins, which it appeared he could play 
alone. These were the observations of the first few 
weeks ; but as the evenings grew longer, we noticed 
he had ways of his own which were still more 

uliar. hough generally slow-going and quiet, 

e would sometimes. come to our door with a knock 
like one pursued by his enemies, jally after dark ; 
and when it was opened, he would rush in with such 
haste and terror, that we were often on the point of 
asking what had frightened him. At times, too, as 
we sat by our parlour-fire, Emma at work, and I 
reading, we would hear him jump from his seat, open 

is room-door, and run half-way down stairs : there he 
would stop for a minute or two as if to take breath, 
and then go leisurely back to his paper or nine-pins. 
Emma told me that he had often a frightened look 
when she went to see about his breakfast in the 
morning, and it was soon evident that he did not rest 
well at night ; we could hear him moving about and 
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lighting his candle at all hours; indeed, at last he 
kept it burning the whole night, and we came to 
the conclusion that Mr Neffer was rather a queer 
gentleman. 

Our lodger had been civil from the first, but as 
the winter drew on, he became positively friendly, 
lingered to talk with us on all occasions, told us the 
news of the day, made us trifling presents, offered 
the loan of anything he had, oul was particularly 
attentive not to give Emma trouble. In our frequent 
chats, we observed that he took opportunities to 
reflect on his own loneliness; he did not care for 
sitting down to meals by himself—it was a cheerless 
thing to be the only one at a table. I ventured to 
hint once or twice that our first-floor might accommo- 
date two, and a man with means and sense was not 
bound to live alone; but Mr Neffer would not hear 
that, and his drift was at length made clear; for 
one day, in my absence, he proposed to Emma, in 
the most direct manner, to board with us, and 
become one of the family. Whatever she may want 
of beauty, fortune, or connections, no maa will ever 
regret marrying a sensible woman. Mrs Lesley told 
me our lodger’s proposal that evening, and her own 
opinion of it. ‘ te ’s a strange man, Charles, and has 
strange ways. I don’t think there are any bad inten- 
tions in his mind towards us. He’s a good lodger, 
and the rent is useful; but there is something about 
him that I should not like to sit down with always. 
We don’t know what he has been; he has got 
nothing to do, and that frightened look of his makes 
me doubt his head is not quite steady; in short, 
Charles, I think we are better by ourselves,’ 

I felt exactly as Emma did on the subject; and 
being a good deal the cunninger of the two—not an 
uncommon case for all that is said to the contrary—I 
advised her to lay the responsibility of refusal on my 
reserved habits and dislike of strangers. Emma said 
she could not help pitying him, he looked so dis- 
appointed and downcast at our determination to do 
without his company; and I observed that he paid me 
particular attention ever after, as if to remove my 
objections to his strangership. 

e must have thought himself succeeding remark- 
ably well in this endeavour, for before the short days 
of mid-winter came we had grown familiar, and almost 
confidential. He asked me up to his room; he came 
down to chat in our parlour; and, whether by accident 
or design I cannot say, but he often met me on my 
way home from business. One Saturday evening—it 
was in the beginning of December, a clear, frosty 
night, and I was posting along the Queen’s Road to 
Emma—he overtook me, and seemed strongly inclined 
to talk ; indeed, I had latterly thought he had some- 
thing particular to say, and now it was evidently 
coming. He drew close up to my side. There was 
scarcely a soul to be seen along that quiet road, but 
the bright fires flashed up from all the kitchens with 
the sounds and odours of preparing tea. 

‘A nice quiet neighbourhood this,’ said Mr Neffer. 
‘I suppose there is never anything troublesome or 
= happening here; no house-breakers, no 
followers after people for bad Ss, you under- 
stand ;’ and he looked at me with his keen cunning eyes. 

*I don’t know; I’ve never heard of the like.’ 

*O yes, but they do come,’ he said hastily; ‘I 
have been troubled that way myself, and you must 
know it, Mr Lesley. Haven’t you seen him?’ 

‘Who ?’ said IL 

‘That old man that won't keep away from 
me!’ and he crouched in closer to my side. ‘He 
follows me home through the streets at night, 
and he gets in, and comes up stairs; you must have 
seen him. And, Mr Lesley, if you would only keep 
him out—talk to him, bid him go away, I have money 
to spare, and I should not mind giving a hundred 
pounds or so. Would not that be of use to you?’ 

We were hard by a gas-lamp; the man was looking 
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me straight in the face, and speaking in a low husky 
tone, with a terrible touch of fear in it. I felt 


convinced that our lodger would soon get apart-; 


ments at Colney Hatch, or some other convenient 
asylum; his manner was so alarming that the 
hair under my hat began to rise, and it was with no 
small perturbation that I assured him I had seen no 
old man coming about our house, at the same time 
inquiring what the intruder was like. That question 
all at once changed Mr Neffer’s tune, and seemed to 
put him unaccountably on his guard. 

‘Oh, he’s just an old acquaintance of mine, out of 
his mind, [ think! Dear me, what a cold night it is!’ 
—and he went off in a dissertation on the weather, 
which lasted till we reached the door. ‘ Here,’ said 
he, thrusting a little paper into my hand, as I stepped 
over the threshold ; ‘ oblige me by taking it; you 
have been kind to me;’ and before I could say a word, 
he had run up stairs and shut his door. 

The present was a very handsome but old-fashioned 
watch, with chain, key, and seal, all of solid gold, 
except that the signet was a bloodstone, on which 
was engraved the figure of a mermaid with a scroll in 
her hand. It was a valuable gift, and I knew it 
meant silence on the subject of our conversation. 
That was the only secret I ever kept from Emma. 
My poor girl’s health was delicate that winter; she 
had much anxiety about our straitened means, and 
besides my conviction of losing our lodger in the 
manner before mentioned, his words had struck such 
a strange terror to my own heart, that I resolved not 
to frighten her with them. The gift of the watch, 
however, was made public. It was a capital time- 
keeper, of old German make, and had somebody’s 
name, so effaced that I could not read it, inside the 
case. Emma spent a great many days wonderin; 
why Mr Neffer had 7 with it, for though wal 
supplied, he was not liberal; but the gentleman and 
I were naturally greater friends than before, and it 
is unnecessary to say my supervision over his doings 
was vigilant and special. 

For some time, nothing remarkable rewarded my 
vigilance. He went on much as usual, and there 
was no further news regarding the old man. I had 
begun to persuade myself that it was all right, and that 
Mr Neffer was only a little are iy emt I 
thought proper to exhibit his present at the bank, as 
my own watch, being originally a cheap one, had gone 
permanently out of order. The golden magnificence 
was, I must confess, produced whenever occasion 
served, and greatly admired by my mates of the desk, 
but by none, I fancied, more than Mr Rensall, the 
head-clerk of our department. He was a silent, 
punctual man, who said little and did much. He had 
a steady look, black hair, which was getting grizzled, 
and a manner which kept the most conceited of the 
clerks in awe. They had a tale that his family had 
been bankers, or doing bank business for seven gene- 
rations, and that they had come over from Hanover 
with the first of the Georges. Mr Rensall was a man 
in great authority over us, and feeling flattered that 
he should admire my watch, I lost no opportunity in 
letting him see it. He evidently had some thoughts of 
his own about it, but said nothing, till one day, when 
I happened to be sitting alone making out vouchers 
for Celoutta, and the head-clerk had business at my 
desk. The watch had been referred to, but as a 
matter of convenience, for its novelty was wearing 
off my mind. 

* You have a handsome watch, Mr Lesley,’ he said, 
with uncommon condescension—‘ allow me to look at 
i oe fo aes i 

e, he continued, examining my present, but with 
more of scrutiny than admiration in his look ; ‘it 
must have cost you a considerable sum.’ 

I felt bound to rebut the charge of extravagance, 
and immediately informed the head-clerk how and 
where I had come by it. 


‘Oh, from your lodger !’ said he, returning the watch 
to my hand. ‘ He must have a great respect for you, 
and also be a man of some wealth, to give away such 
a valuable watch.’ 

It was not often that Mr Rensall chatted so much 
with one of his inferiors. I was pl d, and h d, 
and knowing he had some influence in the way of 
recommending for promotion, I gave him full parti- 
culars regarding our gentleman in the drawing-room, 
always excepting the prospects of Colney Hatch. Mr 
Rensall listened with great affability, said he was 
glad to hear we had such an agreeable lodger, and 
wished me good-morning. After that, he never failed 
to take friendly notice of me at the bank; I rose 
immensely in the estimation of my brother-clerks in 
consequence ; and there was a general impression on 
their minds, that Lesley must oe connections. 
These omens of good-luck were balanced by home- 
signs of a less encouraging character. Emma was 
not getting stronger, winter wants and prices were 
telling on our slender income, and our lodger’s mani- 
festations of an approach to the strait-waistcoat 
began to increase. His frightened knocks and runs 
into the passage became more frequent; he burned 
two candles now every night; and as the new year 
came in, a si addition was made to his stock 
of queerness, for we heard him conversing very 
earnestly when there was not a soul in the rooms but 
himself. 

It was one of those nights, wet, windy, and cold, 
which come in the dreariest part of the London 
winter. I had returned home late, and poor Emma had 
got a sad headache ; so she left me, for the first time, 
— by our fire alone, and went up stairs to try 
and sleep it off. I had been reading about the settle- 
ment of the Belgium question in the Morning Adver- 
tiser’s leading article, and was not much interested, 
There was not a sound in the house but the wind 
and rain that beat inst the windows ; our maid 
seemed to be asleep in her territory below, and I 
crept up stairs to see how my poor girl rested. She 
was fast asleep. I closed the door softly, and was 
stealing down, when, on the first-floor lobby, my ear 
was caught by Mr Nefler in one of his conversations. 
I don’t admire the character of an eaves-dropper, and 
never had much inclination to imitate Paul ; but 
nothing in this world could have taken me past that 
door without seeing what was going on inside. With- 
out further ceremony, then, my candle was set down, 
and my eye was at the keyhole. Mr Neffer sat on 
one side of his fire, looking steadily at the other, 
where there stood an empty sofa. I never saw such 
fixed and frozen terror in any face; but his white 
lips moved, and his words came slowly, as if he were 
ae to somebody who sat there, and would answer 


‘I'll give up your money to your heirs, if you only 
name them; but don’t come here—don’t come after 
me! You know it was not my fault that you fell in!’ 
Here he stopped, as if some one spoke in reply ; but 
there was neither voice nor sound that I could hear. 
‘That’s true; I don’t deny it, he said in a sort of 
moan. ‘I should have helped you out, but I did not! 
It’s all over now though; and I served you faith- 
fully for nearly twenty years. What good does it do 
es me this way ?’ 

ees were positively beginning to shake with 
the thought of whom he might be ‘alg to, but there 
was nothing to be seen. I had a good conscience, 
and was taking up my candle with that comfort, and 
the conviction that my wealthy lodger could scarcely 
boast of the same, when a thundering knock at 
the street-door startled our maid, to the great demoli- 
tion of crockery-ware, as a crash from the kitchen 
testified, made Emma jump from her bed, and 
brought me scouring down stairs. was my 
amazement on opening it to see policeman A of the 
D division, whom I partially knew, because his beat 
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was at the bank, accompanied by two tall men in 
foreign uniform. 

‘Very sorry, Mr Lesley,’ said he,‘ but we have a 

t against your first-floor lodger.’ 

* What for?’ said I, holding the door. 

‘A charge of murder!’ said the policeman. ‘ He 
has been traced from Hanover. ‘These are two 
of the police come for him: you have nothing to do 
in the business but let us pass.’ 

Here our maid, having got up just in time to see 
the policeman and catch the word murder, soe 
such a fire of screams as made me run to bundle her 
down stairs, lest she should alarm the neighbourhood. 
In this I succeeded, with the help of Emma, who had 
come down to see what was the matter; and when 
I got back, the policemen were in the first-floor. I 
heard them talking in Neffer’s room; but it was not 
long before he came down with them as quietly as any 
man could, and upon my word, looking less frightened 
than he did while talking to the empty sofa. When 
they were fairly outside, A of the D division stepped 
back to me: 

‘Mr Lesley, you got a watch from that gentleman ; 
and if you please, it must be given up to the Hanover 
police.—I was bidden, sir, he added in a lower key, 
*to tell you in private that Mr Rensall would make 
up any loss you might come to: he is a principal 
party in this business.’ ' 

I gave up the watch without further parley ; and 
they marched off with our lodger. But that was a 
woeful night for Emma and me. Our maid held on 
at what she justly called the ‘screeching stirks’—I 
honestly believe, to efface the memory of the broken 
crockery—for a couple of hours, at the end of which 
time I had to see her home to her mother, the laundress, 
who dwelt half a mile off in‘Clarence Lane. Then 
the respectability of our house had been endangered ; 
our drawing-room 
the weekly rent. The prospect was not overbright ; 
but things might have been worse. The wind 
prevented our neighbours from hearing Mary-Ann’s 
performance. The affair did not appear at any length 
in the newspapers, which merely stated that a 
Hanoverian, accused of murder, had been arrested at 
a house in St John’s Wood. So we kept our own 
counsel; and if our ex-maid edified Clarence Lane on 
the subject, the sound of her trumpet did not reach 
our ears; for having got her wages in advance, 
the young lady’s health ‘continued too delicate to 
return. 

We were wondering what we should do; both our 
minds were made up against letting, we had got 
enough of that; and I had gone to my desk at the 
bank for weeks without seeing Mr Rensall—whose 
duties were being performed by a deputy-clerk ; 
but one morning there he was, silent and punctual 
as ever. ‘Glad to see you again, Mr Lesley, he said ; 
‘will you dine with me this evening at the London 
Tavern ?—we have some matters to talk over. 

I dropped Emma a note, to prevent her waiting for 
me, and went to dinner, with some hope, and more 
curiosity. Of course it was a private room; but Mr 
Rensall talked of nothing except the markets and 
the weather, till we were sitting over the port, and 
then he commenced explanations. 

‘You remember your lodger and your watch, Mr 
Lesley ?’ 

I assented. 

‘Well, as the story concerns myself, I will tell it 
from the beginning. My family were Hanoverians ; 
they emigrated to this country with the old Elector, 
commonly called George I., whose private bankin 
business they did till the end of his days. Roy: 
favour and employment from them, however, 
as the House of Brunswick took root in England ; but 
they continued to be connected more or less with 

. Which seems to have been the family vocation. 
In pursuance of it, my father’s only brother returned to 


ntleman was gone, and with him | Christ 


his parent-country about fifty years ago, established 
himself at Gottingen, and in process of time Rensall’s 
bank did all the money-business of that steady and 
flourishing town. The mts and — of 
students who come there from all parts of the north of 
Germany, sent their supplies through it ; the merchants 
vested their profits, and got their bills discounted 
there. In short, it was a safe concern; and though 
my uncle always kept the oversight and chief manage- 
ment in his own hand, he took in partners with less 
capital to do the daily work, and lived retired in his 
latter years. His house was one of the oldest in the 
town, and had formed part of an ancient n q 
It had grated shutters, a granary with a great room 
mill in it, and a deep draw-well in the yard. With 
these appliances against a siege, he lived a strict 
and economical Nedhdien, his household consisting of 
his confidential clerk and his old housekeeper, with 
her son the errand-boy. 

‘His confidential clerk was named Peter Brantz, the 
orphan son of a notary, who had neither means nor 
mind enough to follow his father’s profession. He 
had been with him for nineteen years, and could 
speak English as well as German, for my uncle not 
only retained the language of his youth, but did a 
considerable business in English bills. Brantz knew 
all the secrets of the firm, and it was thought the 
old man could not do without him, though they had 
frequent disputes, chiefly on the subjects of work and 
perquisites, which rather increased as master and 
ak grew older. I was my uncle’s heir-at-law. We 
had been always on friendly terms, and I visited him 
every summer; but his house would not have been an 
agreeable residence, and it was his special policy to 
keep his relations at a distance. The last letter I 
had from him was at the Christmas-time, about five 
years ago, and the old man never wrote another. On 
istmas Eve, he allowed old Betine, his house- 
keeper, and her son to go and make merry with a 
friend of theirs who lived in the outskirts of the 
town, at the same time saying that he and his clerk 
would go to spend the Christmas at the house of a 
wealthy miller, about an English mile from Gottingen, 
with whom he had an old friendship. When Betine 
and her son returned, they found the house still shut 
up, though it was the day after Christmas. No 
knocking could obtain admission; back and front 
doors and windows were fast; and after waiting and 
wondering the half of the day, the authorities were 
applied to, and an entrance effected. The house was 
found all in order; drawers, cupboards, everything 
stood undisturbed, but neither master nor clerk was 
to be seen, and on inquiry at the miller’s house, it 
was ascertained that they had not been there. A 
woodman going to his home late in the winter even- 
ing, had seen two men answering to their description 
on the banks of the Leine. The river was d 
the town was searched, the province was advertised, 
but neither clerk nor master could be heard of. M 
uncle’s partners were keen men of business; his 
death could not be proved, and they refused to 
receive or acknowledge me as heir, till the time 
allowed by the laws of Hanover expired. The bank 
remained in their hands; the landlord of my uncle’s 
house let it to a Lutheran clergyman, with a | 
family. It was the general impression that on their 
way to the miller’s Gan. which passed by the pre- 
cipitous banks of the river, the old man might have 
slipped and fallen in, and his confidential clerk, in 
attempting to assist, was probably drowned with him. 
One thing, however, puzzled me and the _—— 
notwithstanding the undisturbed state of the house, 
several English bonds and securities which my uncle 
was known to have kept in his own possession were 
nowhere to be found. Fone passed, and I discovered 
that those missing bonds were in the market, and had 
been realised by somebody. My faith had never been 
firm in the drowning of the confidential clerk, but all 
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my inquiries failed to find the slightest account of 
him, tal you produced that remarkable watch one 
day in Barclay’s bank. My uncle had often shewn 
it to me as a rare and valuable pledge left in his 
hands by an officer of the Hessian troops in the 
service of England, who never appeared to redeem 
it. I knew that, however the watch had come into 

our hands, there was the key of the mystery. 
Teer description of your first-floor lodger tallied 
exactly with that of Peter Brantz. I lost no time 
in conveying information to the Gottingen police. 
He was traced out and arrested, as you know. There 
might have been some difficulty in getting clear 
evidence against him, but he saved us all trouble by 
volunteering a full confession. It was to the effect 
that on the Christmas Eve, when he and his master 
were alone in the house, the old man, whose mind 
had begun to fail him, reopened a charge he had 
against the clerk of throwing the 5? of a certain 
drawer where his small-change was kept into the 
draw-well in the yard. Peter declared himself guilt- 
less of that fact; but it seems my poor uncle had 
taken a notion of looking into the well, and always 
recurred to it when the key turned up in his memory. 
He had gone out by himself while Peter was up stairs, 
and while looking, must have fallen in. The clerk 
heard his cries for help, but did not come down; and 
when all was over, he accommodated himself with 
the English bonds, as the least likely to lead to 
detection ; shut up the house when the streets were 
quiet; and set off on foot from Gottingen to the 
north. About Hamburg and the Elbe country he 
spent some time, till the search had gone by; then 
came to England, realised the bonds, and lived rich 
and idle; but he protested that wherever he went 
to lodge or live, the old man haunted him; and it 
was in hopes of getting rid of his company, that he 
gave you the watch, that he had taken from among 

e bonds, with which it was kept. Parting with it 
did not serve his purpose ; he said the old man came 
oftener than ever. On the strength of his confes- 
sion, the well was examined by the Gottingen police. 
The honest clergyman had covered it with a broad 

me, because there came such an unpleasant 
odour from it in summer-time that he thought the 
old convent sewers might have emptied themselves 
there; but the bones were found wedged in the 
mouth of an ancient aqueduct, twelve feet below 
the surface. There was no legal evidence to convict 
Brantz of the murder, but the robbery was clear 
inst him, and he was condemned to hard labour in 
the public works ; and the curious part of the business 
is, that since his conviction, he has been entirely 
freed from the visits of his former master.’ 

‘Well,’ said I, ‘one ought not to believe in old 
women’s tales about ghosts and the like, but somehow 
I think he was haunted ;’ and I related the doings and 
sayings which had frightened myself. 

‘There was no haunting in the case,’ said Mr 
Rensall. ‘ Your lodger had an idle life, a weak head, 
and a burdened conscience—which might well enough 
account for the ghost as an illusion of his brain; yet 
the result was singular. But let us to business, e 
=< of my uncle’s death being now clear, I inherit 

is interest in the Gottingen bank, and intend to open 
a corresponding-house in London, with some English 
mers. Will you accept the position of head-clerk 

in it, Mr Lesley ?’ 

It is unn to say that I a and have 
been head-clerk in the bank of Rensall & Co. for 
five-and-twenty years. During the ter part of 
that time, our relations have been holding up Emma 
and me as patterns of wisdom and prudence to their 
families. Of course, we never let our first-floor now ; 
and the handsome Geneva watch which Mr Rensall 
gave me in exchange for his uncle’s, keeps capital 
time; but Emma says she can never look at it without 
recollecting our Queer Lodger. 


COAL-OIL PARISH LAMPS. 


It is now some time since the volatile oil, obtained by 
distilling coal and coal-tar, has been applied in place of 
animal oil, in producing iight. Large quantities of this 
fluid are prepared at once from the coal in Scotland, and 
much is also obtained by distilling coal-tar. When pure, 
it is limpid and colourless, and closely resembles, if it 
be not identical with, naphtha. A large district about 
Fitzroy Square and Charlotte Street has been lighted by 
this fluid, burned in lamps particularly constructed for it 
by Major Cochrane ; they are patent, as well also as the 
application of the oil to this purpose. The flame in these 
lamps is very short, but extremely bright, and certainly 
far surpasses a common street gas-flame in that respect, 
if it does not also an Argand-burner supplied by coal-gas. 
It has happened now and then, when the wick has been 
too high, and the oil used has been obtained from coal-tar, 
that the flame has smoked, the wick become charred, and 
at times so much vapour has collected in the lamp, as at 
last to explode and burst it to pieces: but this has not 
happened with the Scotch oil The lamps in the district 
above mentioned have now been in use for a considerable 
time, and are found to be attended with perfect success. 
—Quarterly Journal of Science, Literature, and the 
Arts, vol. xi. 1821. 


OUR VILLAGE AT DAYBREAK. 


*T1s daybreak over the village ; I look from the rustic inn, 
And watch the widening sunshine its day’s bright march 
gin, 
As the burnished clouds turn fiery red, and the lark 
awakes his kin. 


In the very heart of the village, where the double hammer 
rings, 
You hear the joyful blackbird in the parson’s croft that 


sings, 
Where the thankless wasp sucks at the grapes, yet while 
they feed him, stings. 


The cobbler, up an hour ere dawn, carols long psalms all 
through, 


Stitching away with prying eyes at the miller’s daughter’s 


shoe ; 
She’s the deftest foot in the country-side, and beauty 
enough for two. 


The wagon-team went jingling out a good half-hour ago; 

The sturdy lad, who smacked the whip, seemed to be all 
of a glow ; 

The ploughman’s horses stride along, broad-chested, in a 
row. 


The cock crows shrill ; the lark is up, the rooks are loud on 
the tree ; 

The flowers are out; the brook chirps on, each happy in 
its degree ; 

And the ripples of red run over the sky as the wind 
shouts in its glee. 


Now the doors slip back their trusty bolts, and the shutters 
rattle down ; 

Glad faces look up at the morning sky, and voices fill the 
town, 

While drowsy girls at the village pump brim up the 
pitcher brown. 


Day’s up; and I must sally out for many a happy mile, 

Through flowery lanes, by river-sides, resting at many a 
stile 

(A vagrant artist, on the tramp), and singing all the 
while. X. X. 
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